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REVIEWS . 
The Sea Kings in England : an Historical Romance 
of the time of Alfred. By the Author of “The 
Fall of Nineveh.” 3 vols.°1830. Edinburgh, 
Robert Cadell; London, Whittaker & Co. 


Tue Sea Kings! what recollections of tame- 
less energy, of fierce and resistless valour, 
of daring and successful enterprise, does not 
thevery name recall! ‘The Sea Kings! those 
lordly pirates, whose tall barques, richly 
freighted with the spoils of far-distant na- 
tions, ploughed exultingly the foaming North 
Seas—those fierce and unconquered war- 
riors who revelled amid the tempest, and 
laughed at battle and at death, chaunting 
their wild song of thanksgiving to Thor and 
Woden, while the life-tide was welling fast 
away. A wondrous, a most energetic race 
were those kings of the main, before whose 
ponderous battle-axe, Gaul and Saxon, Vi- 
sigoth, and Saracen, fled in wild dismay— 
those black-mailed conquerors, who, beneath 
the awful shadow of the mystic raven, rushed 
over the fairest portions of Europe, dealing 
like the levin-brand, death and desolation 
around. They were indeed a wondrous race 
—for they were destined to become the re- 
generators of modern Europe. Ere two cen- 
turies had fleeted away, we behold them 
founding flourishing kingdoms,rearing stately 
cities, bearing firmly back with Christian 
lance the advancing power of the Crescent, 
and giving stern but wholesome laws to the 
whole of Christendom. Well, indeed, might 
each nation say, as she laid her sceptre be- 
neath the feet of the haughty Norseman, 
“ We have been conquered to our gain, and 
undone to our advantage ;” for, nought but 
the stern and irrepressible energy of that 
gallant people could have overawed the weak 
and petty monarchs of that age, or “ wielded 
at will the fierce democracy” of a turbulent 
and half-civilized population. And how 
goodly a guerdon did the nations of Europe 
receive from the hands of these erst rude 
warriors! Chivalry, with her picturesque in- 
stitutions, and lofty doctrines of pure faith and 
honour, and Romance, gorgeous Romance, 
with her spirit-stirring tales that have not yet 
lost their witchery—Orlando and Rounce- 
valles—Caerleon, and her all unrivalled 
knights, Merlin and his enchantments—Ar- 
thur’s tranced slumber in the woody vale of 
Avalon, and Morgain la Fay, in still youthful 
beauty, through long ages watching over him. 

But to our subject. The present work is 
the production of the author of the “Fall of 
Nineveh,” a poem which, independently of 
its unattractive form, (an epic in 24 long 
books,) could scarcely be expected to obtain 
many readers, from the circumstances both 
of the remote part of the world where the 
scene was laid, and the equally remote 
period of history in which the characters ap- 
pear. We find some difficulty to sympathize 








in the sorrows of people divided from us by 
half the diameter of the globe, and we feel 
that the most heart-breaking incidents dwin- 
dle into mere ordinary calamities, when seen 
through the dim vista of twenty-five centu- 
ries. Shakspeare, indeed, tells us, that the 
“ tale of Troy divine,” could 
Mollify the hearts of barbarous people, 
And make Tom butcher weep. 

We much doubt its power of producing such 
moving effects in the present day; and cer- 
tain are we, that the grand catastrophe of 
gorgeous Nineveh in flames, and a monarch 
and his court kindly bestowing themselves 
to increase the blaze, has never drawn one 
tear from the eye of one enlightened opera- 
tive, nor caused one “Tom butcher” to 
forego his porter, through very sorrow of 
heart. Who can care for Nineveh ?—history 
is silent respecting her—her laws, her in- 
stitutions, her arts, and her literature, all 
have passed away wholly, as the remains of 
her colossal palaces! It is as the rival city 
of Babylon—great, glorious Babylon, that 
we alone hear tell of her; but history has 
suffered the pall of oblivion to enshroud an- 
cient Nineveh, while Babylon, with her sky- 
agen fanes, her gardens hung in mid air, 
ver golden and ivory palaces, shines out 
from amidst the barren wastes, and dim ob- 
scurity of remote time, like the towering and 
majestic spires of some regal, far-off'city. But 
a poem or novel, if the scene were laid even 
in that “golden city,” of true history and 
wild romance, would excite but little interest. 
We cannot tell how the inhabitants of Ba- 
bylon passed their time—we know not the 
songs they sung, or what tales beguiled their 
long, sultry days. Even could we discover 
a pathetic correspondence of two Babylonian 
lovers, duly imprinted in nail-headed cha- 
racters upon sun-burnt bricks, we doubt not 
but that the genuine novel reader would turn 
listlessly away from the antiquarian treasure, 
to luxuriate over the soft woes of “ Father- 
less Fanny.” We therefore felt half inclined 
to congratulate Mr. Atherstone upon his 
bringing his scene nearer home—indeed, 
quite home; and for his bidding us to look 
back through the comparatively short vista of 
only 950 years, instead of nearly 3000. Still, 
we must say, the period is too remote. The 
authentic notices which we possess of those 
times are few in number, and very meagre 
in detail. ‘The Saxon chronicles can boast of 
no Froissart, presenting pictures glowing 
with the very hues of reality—no Matthew 
Paris, no Ranulph Higden, with their stores 
of right marvellous tales, all so important to 
the historical novelist, who must be well ac- 
quainted with every form in which supersti- 
tion presented herself to the minds of an 
imaginative people—no wild ballads, with 
their vivid traits of character, nor any familiar 
letters, more important than aught else to 





him who aspires to give the “ very form and 
pressure ” of long-past times. In other re- 
spects, too, the period is not well chosen ;— 
with the exception of the struggle between 
the Saxons and the Danes, there was no 
subject of interest to excite the minds of the 
=. The unquenchable thirst for know- 
edge had not burst forth—the Crusades had 
not aroused the yet dormant energies. of 
Christendom—the forest laws had not 
awakened the irrepressible spirit of bold 
outlaws, nor Magna Charta taught the whole 
nation their proud rights as Englishmen. 
Even superstition wore a more homely guise 
than in after ages; the more beautiful legends 
were as yet untold; all the charms of faerie 
were as yet unsung, and romance slumbered 
like the hidden beauty, until called forth by 
the mighty spell. All the interest, therefore, 
of more than 1000 pages, has to be sustained 
by the slender thread of the invasion of the 
Norsemen, and the endeavours of Alfred to 
bring back his subjects to their allegiance. 
We will joyfully give “alle honore and 
praysinge” to the resistless valour of those 
gallant Sea Kings— 





Whose hollow oak their palace was, and whose heritage 
the sea! 


But although they might figure to advantage 
in sketches, or wild ballads, they are too 
deficient in conversational powers to be 
interesting company for three well-filled 
volumes. 

The hero of the story is a young man, 
with a mystery, as usual, hanging over his 
birth ; who grows up, as usual, with a store 
of natural and acquired graces; and wo, 
after performing, as usual, prodigies of valour 
and miracles of generosity, is made Earl of 
Wiitshire—marries to his liking, and, in the 
words of the old story-books, “is very happy 
ever after.” This is the main stream of the 
romance—several smaller currents branch 
out from it in its course ; and of “ fierce war 
and faithful love” we have guantum suff: 
Some of the episodes are spirited, and many 
detached scenes and passages read to great 
advantage—but dullness broods over the 
main narrative; whilethe certainty that the 
hero, however placed in jeopardy, and how- 
ever cast down by adverse fortunes, will be 
sure to come out safe and sound at last, 
takes from the changing fortunes of his 
career all their eventful interest. 

The following is a rather vivid picture of 
the interior of a Danish camp. Edmund, 
the hero, now a child of seven years old, 
has been snatched by a very Christian-like 
worshipper of the Thunderer, from the mas- 
sacre at Croyland Abbey, and, under the 
protection of one of his servants, is conveyed 
to the Queen Aslauga, the widow of the 
famed Ragnar Lodbrog, to avenge whose 
cruel death the Norsemen are now ravaging 
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“ After walking about two hours, during 
which time they frequently passed small groups 
of the northern soldiers, and were greeted occa- 
sionally by the rude jests of such as had know- 
ledge of Rolf, they came to a sort of encamp- 
ment, the sole defences of which consisted of 
the piled up baggage, the carts, and all the 
cumbrous equipage that formed the train of a 
northern plundering expedition. 

“In the space which these inclosed, there 
stood a few tents; and others were in the pro- 

ess of erection. There were but few soldiers 

ere,—if we limit that title to human creatures 
of the male sex,—but there were some hundreds 
of women, who seemed to have the strength and 
masculine air of men; and of whom many knew 
how to wield the sword or the axe, when called 
upon to defend themselves from a foe, or to 
chastise even their own brothers, husbands, or 
fathers, when they beheld them flying from 
battle. There were also not a few children, and 
sturdy boys, who bore the bold and fierce look 
of their fathers, and whose ruling desire was to 
go with them to the battle, so soon as their age 
and strength entitled them to claim the white 
shield and the spear with which it was the custom 
to invest the youth, as a kind of diploma which 
gave them a right to practise in the field. New 
comers were perpetually pouring in; and the 
uproar of mingled shouts, and voices clamour- 
ing against each other, was excessive. 

“ The heart of Edmund sickened as he en- 
tered among these wild people ; and he regretted 
that he had not perished with his companions, 
and the brethren, in the sacred walls of the 
monastery, rather than have to endure life with 
savages like these. There stood, at the farther 
side of the rude camp, five or six tents, of a size 
and appearance which denoted them to belong 
to leaders of the army; and towards these Rolf, 
with his captive, hasted. Their progress was, 
however, frequently interrupted by the ques- 
tionings of those to whom the soldier was fami- 
liarly known; and of these, in consequence of 
the place which Rolf held with Sidroc, one of 
their most powerful Sea-kings, the number was 
not few. 

“*Why what hast thou there?’ said a tall, 
bright-eyed girl, who, dressed in a woollen 
kirtle, reaching to the middle of the leg, and 
hanging loose about the waist, stood combing 
out her long sandy-coloured hair,—‘ why what 
butterfly hast thou here, Rolf?’ Saxon, by the 
cream face and the shy look,—and yet a pretty 
lad o’ my conscience. Give me a kiss, my little 
white rose with the dew drop on thy cheek; and 
don’t hold down thy head as if sunshine never 
warmed thee.’ 

“ Saying this she flung back her hair, and, 
stooping to the boy, impressed a hearty smack 
upon his lips. ‘ Sweet as May blossom,’ said she, 
rising, and patting his head, ‘a very pretty lad, 
and a sweet! Do him no harm, Rolf, though 
Saxon he be: do him no harm,—the honey- 
breathed rogue.’ 

“« « Nay, nay, Fleda,’ said the soldier, ‘ thou 
need not fear for him; he’s under sure guiding. 
The good day to you, mistress Fleda,—and re- 
member you owe me a kiss in payment for stop- 
ping me now,—and some moonlight evening 

‘il ’ 

“ € Ay?’?—replied the laughing girl, interrupt- 
ing him, ‘ pray take it now,—for we Jutland 
lasses don’t like putting off payment when we 
have the coin ready at our finger’s ends,—there, 
—you saucy roister,’ springing after him, and 

eeting his right cheek with a hearty smack of 

er palm,—‘ there’s your kiss, in open day in- 
stead of moonlight,—and remember now that I 
have paid you what I owed you.’ 

“ ©] shan’t soon forget it,’—said he, turning 
back his head, as he walked on, rubbing his 
tingling cheek with his left hand—* but I'll 








reckon with you again, mistress Fleda some day, 
when I have nothing better to do.’ 

“* Ay? when?’ replied she, with a quick nod 
of the head, looking sideways at him as she 
walked back to her station,—‘ I never knew 
thee have aught good to do yet, Master Rolf, so 
it will be long before thou hast nothing Letéer.’ 

“ With a hearty laugh, she stooped then for 
her rude comb of horn, and proceeded with the 
work of her toilet. 

“ *Saxon hedgehog!’ muttered a grim-look- 
ing hag, glaring at the boy as he passed by,— 
* but the dogs will have him soon, I'll warrant 
him.’ 

“ «Why Rolf,’—said a heavy-browed, bulky 
man, with portentous whiskers, and beard of 
grizzled black—who made up to them, ‘ what 
goods now ?’ 

“ The harsh tones of his voice made Edmund 
shrink back; and his whole appearance was 
strange and frightful. He had upon his head a 
cap of brown fur, lined with steel, and was at- 
tired in a long blue garment of coarse cloth, 
buckled round the waist by his sword-belt, but 
sufficiently open at the neck to show that he 
wore beneath it that kind of linked mail, which 
was called a secret, and which the dangerous 
company that he conversed with rendered neces- 
sary for his safety. In his right hand he carried 
a steel-pointed spear ; a dagger was stuck in his 
belt; and his sword was long and crooked. 
‘Why Rolf, said he,—‘ what spoil hast thou 
now? Ha—the flower-edged coat of fine wool- 
len,—and the embroidered sleeve,—and the shoe 
rimmed with gilded leather,—thy booty, Rolf? 
A sword, and a helmet of iron, will I give thee 
if P 





“ «Phe lad is no booty of mine, Gormo,’ said 
Rolf, not waiting to hear the offer of the Rus- 
sian slave-merchant,—‘ and thy price could not 
reach him, if he were to be sold,—which, as I 
take it, he is not likely to be. He is under my 
safeguard,—and his master is Sidroc, the Vi- 
kingr.’ 

“ «Humph,’ replied the grim dealer in man’s 
flesh, with a sound much resembling the grunt 
of a hog,—‘ then I will speak with the Sea-king, 
and perhaps I shall have the boy.— But couldst 
thou not, Rolf, let him slip from thee, or so,— 
thou knowest what I mean, good Rolf—I will 
give thee for thyself a good sword F 

“* Ay!’ said Rolf, touching his own head with 
the fore-finger of his left hand,—‘ and Sidroc 
would speedily give me a better,—and thee too, 
if I should breathe one word of this to him,— 
which I shall not. Fare you well, old swine- 
back; and have a care how you go about to 
cozen the Sea-king Sidroc.’ 

“ The Russian was little pleased with the tone 
in which this had been spoken, or with the ap- 
pellative that Rolf had thought proper to greet 
him with; but he dared not reply to one whose 
breath, as he well knew, might blow off his head ; 
and contented himself, therefore, with shrugging 
his huge shoulders, and growling to himself as 
he walked away.” i. 55—62. 





As Mr. Atherstone is a poet, why did he 
not give us some songs? The before-men- 
tioned Queen Aslauga was a_ celebrated 
scald—a complete warlike Sappho; and her 
husband, in his death-song, among other 
sources of comfort, expressly tells us one of 
his greatest is, that “ Aslauga will celebrate 
my deeds.” Why have we not, therefore, 
some hymn to Woden—some song to the 
mystic raven—some Runic rhyme to charm 
the hushed sea, and speed the swift barque 
on her destined way? Why, too, is super- 
natural agency so wholly kept out of sight? 
—why are not the Valkyrier seen floating 
around the field of battle—and why do not 
the sparkling turrets of Vahalla shine forth 





to the tranced eye? It is very correct in 
lecture-rooms, amid eulogies on the present 
most enlightened age, to give no quarter to 
ancient superstition, but right valorously to 
call on the disembodied spirit forthwith 
to appear amid the blaze of gas-lights, on 
pain of forfeiting his recognizances—but the 
writer of the historical novel has just nothing 
to do with modern philosophy. If he cast 
an eye of scorn on the wondrous legend 
and right marvellous tale, let him write a 
“fashionable novel”—let him luxuriate amid 
Turkey carpets, and artificial flowers, and 
wax-candles,—but let him not enter the 
spirit-haunted halls of the mighty dead.— 
Now, this hero Edmund is so far advanced 
beyond the feelings and fears of the age in 
which he lived, that he never has the grace 
either to wear a charm, or to saya night-spell ; 
and the consequence is, that we are rather in- 
clined to consider him as a young gentleman 
of the present day, masquerading in a suit 
of old armour, than a bond fide Saxon, who 
thought half the days in the year unlucky, 
and firmly believed himself to move in a 
charmed ring of goblins, spirits, fiends, and 
witches. Itis not enough, (though far be it 
from us to underrate the importance of this,) 
that the descriptions of Some food, and 
manners, should be correct—no, the tone of 
feeling, the mental associations must be in 
strict keeping with the age. When we be- 
hold Louis quailing before the astrologer, 
and the Earl of Sussex joyfully reeeiving the 
charmed potion, we feel ourselves transported 
back to the very time in which they lived, 
and we read on in full assurance. The cen- 
sure we have passed upon the hero, will not 
apply to the subordinate personages—they, 
especially the Norsemen, frequently speak 
and act in strict keeping. 

“ ¢ Quit my arms, ungrateful hounds that ye 
are!’ cried the old warrior,—‘ I will not go with 
you. For threescore years have I mingled in 
the feast of swords, and never showed my back 
to an enemy: I will die as I have lived, in glo- 
rious battle.’ 

“** Nay,—come away,’ cried one of the youths, 
dragging him forward; ‘ your arm is feeble now, 
—you cannot stand in such a field.’ 

*€ Fool!’ retorted the old man,—*‘ if I cannot 
slay my enemy, I can die,—and then shall take 
my seat in Odin’s hall at the eternal banquet of 
the brave. Force me not on, I command, | im- 
plore you. To die this night is to escape long 
misery. Never again could I show myself amid 
Danish warriors, with the foul blot of shame upon 
my face! Boys,—ye have swords: go with me 
back to fight,—and let us fall together. The 
warrior lives no longer than his good fame. To 
die in battle is to live glorious,—but to lead a 
life of shame, preserved by cowardly flight, is a 
long ignoble death. Unhand me Eric,—Harold, 
—why wilt thou aid thy brother in this unduteous 
and unmanly wrong.’ 

“* We cannot let you sacrifice yourself use- 
lessly,’ returned one of them;—‘ All the young 
and strong have fled or fallen,—and it cannot 
then disgrace your grcy hairs to leave the field.’ 

“¢* Bastards!’ retorted the indignant chief, 
‘ for ye are no blood of mine. Did I ask you 
who had fled, or who had fallen? what is that 
tome? My part is to fight till my last drop of 
blood, and not to count the slain or the fugitives. 
Go then—save yourselves, cowards that you 
are! and leave me to die alone! By the halls 
of Odin! and the pit of Nastrond! I will go no 
farther !’ 

“ He flung himself down as he spoke these 
words, and refused to take another step. The 
youths implored him to go with them, telling 
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him that he would thus reserve to himself the 
power of inflicting future vengeance upon his 


enemies: but no entreaties could rouse him. At | 


this moment a sudden veering of the gentle wind 
brought with increased loudness the din of the 
battle ; and the old warrior arose. 

“ «The Saxon comes!’ he cried: ‘ Ha! now 
I hear their war-tools at hand. Tell me boys, 
tell me,—for my eyes in this dim light cannot 
see afar,—tell me when they are upon us, that I 
may strike one more stroke, and then lie down 
to rest as soldier ought. Now—now! Come 
they not nigh? Fight Harold! Eric fight!-- 
Ha-ha! I shall die laughing then at last. Here 
Saxons! Haco calls—Haco defies you still. Ha- 
ha-ha-ha—’ And the old man burst into a loud 
convulsive laugh. 

“The two youths appeared to be on the point 
of lifting him in their arms, when a powerful 
black horse, saddled and bridled, proudly arch- 
ing his neck, snorting and turning his head 
from side to side, as he trotted majestically on, 
approached; and one of the youths, starting 
forward, and calling him by some name, which 
escaped the ear of Edmund, caught with little 
difficulty the rein, and led him toward the old 
man. 

“«’Tis the horse of Sidroc,’ cried he, ‘ You 
must up, and away to join him.’ 

“ «Where fights the noble Sea-king then?’ 
demanded Haco. 

“At the farthest verge of battle: he sum- 
mons you,—Away,—we will go with you and 
stand by your side.’ 

“Praises to Odin!’ ejaculated the pleased 
warrior; and put his foot into the stirrup. The 
two youths, one at his right knee, and one at the 
bridle of the horse, ran with him; and presently 
all were out of sight.” iii. 64—67. 


This, on the whole, is spirited, though, 
perhaps, rather too much in King Cambyses’ 
vein, which, indeed, is a very prevailing 
fault with Mr. Atherstone. Still, could he 
have infused even an exaggerated spirit into 
his principal characters, we should not have 
complained. As it is, they appear on the 
stage, recite their speeches, and go away 
without exciting any emotion. We lay down 
the book, the scenes pass from our mind, and 
we willingly forget both the hero and his 
adventures. Far different is the case with 
our rare Sir Walter—ours, for England has 
aclaim tohim. Who forgets Rebecca, or 
Quentin Durward, or Jeanie Deans, or Rob 
Roy? We have sat with them, and conversed 
with them—they can never be mere illusions. 

It is not enough for the historical novelist 
that he unlocks the sepulchre, and brings 
forth to the light of day the long-buried dead 
—though the cloth of gold that enwraps the 
lifeless corpse still retain its brightness, and 
the ermined mantle its quaint broidery— 
though every lineament be perfect—we yet 
look coldly on, and feel, as Otho must have 
felt when, in the treasure-piled vault of Aix, 
he gazed upon Charlemagne, still clothed in 
his regal mantle, and seated in his chair of 
pure gold; yet, though the features were 
untouched by decay—though the still fleshy 
hand yet grasped the sceptre—though the 
diadem still rested on the firm, unmouldering 
brow—this was not he whose power had been 
felt throughout all Christendom: the eagle 
eye was closed, the proud lip had relaxed its 
pressure, the life-giving spirit was gone! 
And thus is it with a thousand delineations 
of the illustrious dead. They are raised up 
—in form, in feature, in garb, the same as 
when they walked the earth—still their pre- 
sence arouses no interest. But the true his- 
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| the error when too late, and it would have been 


torical novelist should possess a Promethean 
power—he must cause the tide of life to 
warm the wan cheek, and inform the rigid 
limb—he must bid the eye unclose and 
brighten with returning consciousness—and 
then, noble as he stood in the day of his 
proudest triumph, the long-buried hero will 
arise and come forth. 

One word before parting. We would re- 
commend Mr. Atherstone, in his next histo- 
rical romance, to eschew setting Saxon house- 
wives to talk in the modern West-country 
dialect ; or Saxon gentlemen, Thanes though 
they be, to favour us with antiquarian dis- 
sertations on Roman villas—a more sparing 
mention of that place never named to 
“ears polite,” would also greatly improve 
his style :—above all, for the vast saving of 
type and paper, instead of filling whole pages 
with exquisite descriptions of foreheads 
“broad, capacious, and lofty’—eyes “of 
bright blue, full, but not large’ —noses 
“ straight and finely finished,” or “ broad- 
ridged, firm, and with a nostril somewhat 
long and slightly curved,”—he would just 
invoke Mr. Martin’s aid, and give us the 
portraits. 

The Keepsake for 1831, Edited by F. M. Rey- 
nolds. Londen: Hurst & Co.; Jennings & 
Chaplin. 

Tue blazoning of titles and distinctions that 

figure in the title-page of the “ Keepsake,” 

is not a little formidable to the retired stu- 
dents of the old repudlic of letters. For our- 
selves we rejoice at it. We rejoice to see 
men of rank and fortune descend into the com- 
mon arena, and win fame for themselves, and 
respect for the order of which they are the 
grace and ornament. But there has always been 

a little aristocratical impertinence in the manner 

in which their names have been thrust forward. 

The usual “list of contents” does not satisfy 

the editor; the bright jewel in his crown, in 

the silly opinion of some one, is the “ List of 

Contributors ;” and this folly is still continued 

and figures thus in good size type :— 

Lady Blessington, Lord Morpeth, Lord Porchester, 

The Hon. George Agar Ellis, The Hon. Charles Phipps, 

Lord Nugent, Lord John Russell, R. Bernal, M.P. 

The Hon. Henry Liddell, The Hon. Hobart Cradock, 

The Hon. Grantley Berkeley, Miss L. EK. Landon, 

Agnes Strickland, Catherine Godwin, ‘Theodore Hook, 

Archdeacon Spencer, Charles Brindsley Sheridan ; 

The Authors of Granby, Frankenstein, 0’ lara Tales, 

Letters from the East, and Hajji Baba. 
Who would have imagined after this, that the 
editor had ventured “ the introduction of a few 
anonymous articles, for the satisfaction of those 
who may desire to judge of the merit of the work, 
undazzxled by the prestige attached to an illustrious 
name ?’’ but without going further into the ques- 
tion, how is it that, among this “ List of Contri- 
butors” the name of Edward Moxon, which 
figures in page 146, was not introduced? surely 
not because the writer happened to be a book- 
seller! Why is neither his contribution nor his 
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name to be found even in the List of Contents ? 
This is a meanness hardly deserving further 
comment; but we are quite satisfied none will 
hold it more mean or pitiful, than the distin- 
guished persons whose titles figure there. 

We say this with the less scruple, because 
we can honestly add, that the Keepsake for 
1851 is, both in embellishment and literature, 
the best volume that has yet appeared of the 
series, and the best of all the Annuals. We 
have twaddled a good deal about these silk and 
gold trifles—there is a sort of conventional cant 
with critics into which we have fallen. Wesaw 





unjust not to judge all in the same good-tem- 
pered spirit. We have, however, bared our | 


arm, braced our nerves, and made our pro- 
mise to the reader for next year,—but having 
done so, we think it due to the Keepsake to 
acknowledge, that it needs none of our conven- 
tional common-place ; that itis asplendid volume 
in embellishment, and a good readable book. 
“ Chesterfield and Fanny,” by the Honourable 
Agar Ellis, is a very pleasant paper, written 
with unaffected ease, and in that style, which 
Coleridge called, describing that of Algernon 
Sydney, the right style for a gentleman— 
which we mean to be, and which really is, 
a very high compliment. “ Transformation,” 
by Mrs. Shelley, is equally good, though alto- 
gether difierent—different in style as well as 
subject-matter—and has about it all the flash 
and effect of professional authorship—but is 
powerful, original, and interesting. “ ‘T'wice 
Lost,” by Mr. Banim, is full of pathos—it is a 
chapter out of the book of human nature—full 
of error and sufiering—a commentary on the old 
text, “ Our virtues would be proud if our faults 
whipped them not—and our crimes would de- 
spair, if they were not cherished by our virtues.” 
“The Dead and Living Husband,” by Mr. 
Carne, is a well-told tale, although the conclu- 
sion is hardiy natural, and far from satisfactory. 
“Mrs. Allington’s Pic Nic,” by Lord Nugent, 
and “The Brighton Coach,” by Mr. Theodore 
Hook, are both admirable. This last is a proof 
of great power; there is nothing in the story; 
but it is told with so much seeming fidelity, 
there are so many little circumstances that must 
have occurred, sketched in with such graphie 
skill, that we are half persuaded we were booked 
in Castle Square, and have fairly started on the 
journey. Itis as true to nature as one of Wilkie’s 
pictures. From none of these could we extract 
either to the satisfaction of the reader or with 
justice to the writer; from Mr. Hook’s tale we 
might indeed select the humorous description of 
his “ pig-faced friend, who sucked his barley- 
sugar sonorously,” and his other stage-coach 
companions ; but the interest of the piece is the 
vraisemblance as a whole-—the opening sym- 
pathies, the growing familiarities, the confidence 
of Maria—all the rest are but accessories. In- 
stead of these mutilations, we recommend the 
reader to get the volume at once. The poetry, 
however, is Annual all over, and will hardly 
live till the spring comes with its fresh flowers. 








Le Keepsake Frangais; ou Souvenir de Littérature 
Contemporaire. Paris, 1831. Giraldon; Bovi- 
net & Co. 

WE have looked for this work with interest, and 
info it with pleasure. Certainly the French do 
things of this sort—the light literature of poetry 
and sentiment—with a peculiar grace. We 
will not say that “ Le Keepsake Frangais” 
is quite “Hyperion to a satyr,’”’ as compared 
with ai? of our home Annuals, but justice com- 
pels us to say, that it is worth the majority of 
them. 

The grand and distinguishing feature here 
is, that there is scarcely any mediocrity exhi- 
bited. ‘The writers seem to have exerted them- 
selves to the utmost, and all of them—with a 
very few exceptions—have been eminently 
successful. We have seldom met with a more 
ender and affectionate poem than that “A un 
Enfant,” by Edouard D’Anglemont. None but 
a father could have written it. M. Fontaney’s 
light, airy, and graceful lines entitled, “ Les 
Fleurs,” are happily hit off. “Le Nouvel An,” 
by H. Pauthier, breathe a melancholy spirit; 
and the thoughts are clothed in dignitied lan- 
guage. “Curiosité” is a pretty illustration of 
the engraving. We pity the three demoiselles 
who are all in love with the same youth. What 
a happy dog he must be! When they come to 
compare notes, 

Les trois compagnes fidéles 
Jusqu’a la mort se hairont! 
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* Crédulité,” by Jules de Rességuier, is a true 
sketch of what too often occurs in life. ‘“ Le 
Perroquet””—a feathered vicar of Bray—is a 
lively hit at the “ courtier-line,” but by no means 
comes up to the “ Vert-vert” of Gressct. There 
are some “ Chansons” by Beranger, in his best 
style. ‘Le nombre deur,” by Casimir De- 
lavigne, is pleasant, and novel in idea. But, 
all the poetry is pretty good. 

Turn we now to the prose. First of all, we 
condemn the impudent plagiarism of Monsieur 
A. Pichot, (who is he ?) who translates (“ Le 
Mirror Magique”) a tale of Henry Neele’s, and 
tries to pass the translation off as original: at 
least he does not even hint at the fact. Ernest 
Fouinet has written “ La Veuve de vingt ans,” 
in illustration of the “ Young Widow,” by Ro- 
chard, with whom we were nearly in love a 
fortnight ago. We then hinted that she would 
not long be un-mated, and lo! this tale makes 
her marry her cousin (just such a person as 
would make his way into a widow’s heart) in 
eighteen months. After this, who will place 
trust in woman ?—and who will not depend upon 
our veracious vaticinations ? The notices of Sir 
T. Lawrence and Bonington are written with 
much friendliness of feeling towards them. ‘ Le 
Jeu des Echecs,” is amusing. “ La Fille de la 
Veuve” is very so-so! the dénouement is badly 
managed. On the whole, the verse as much sur- 
passes the prose in quality as it exceeds it in 
quantity. 

The work deserves to be read, and runsa fair 
chance of being popular. 





The Talisman: or, Bouquet of Literature and the 

Fine Arts. London: Whittaker & Co. 
We here have the plates of “ Le Keepsake 
Francais” in company with a very pretty col- 
lection of prose and verse, original and select. 
Knight’s Quarterly Magazine furnishes “ My 
Maiden Brief:” The Edinburgh Review yields 
some of Mr. Jeffrey’s admirable “ Remarks on 
Don Quixotte :”” Blackwood surrenders his “ First 
Floor Lodger :”” The Album can scarcely refuse 
“ Lady Betty’s Pocket Book:” The Indicator 
is robbed of two or three of Leigh Hunt’s most 
pleasant papers: Zhe Liberal has liberality 
enough to abandon Hazlitt’s “ Féte at St. Cloud:” 
“ Donna Aminta de Buxeda” glides in from 
Tales of other Realms, and will win tears from 
brilliant eyes, soon again to be lit up by mirth 
as they glance over “ The Yellow Domino,” or 
follow Mr. H.G. Bell’s “ Mynheer Von Woden- 
block” in his interminable wooden-leg peripa- 
tetical peregrinations. Even the Literary Ga- 
xette—we are not afraid to name a rival—fur- 
nishes “The Miseries of Periodical Editors,” in 
return, we suppose, for the many “ miseries” it 
inflicts on its own periodical readers !—Among 
the best poetry is a dramatic(!) sketch (“ The 
Genoese Wedding”) by Mrs. Howitt, and Mr. 
Reynolds’s “ Think on me”—a gem worth set- 
ting to music. The book is pretty, elegantly 
got up, tastefully made up, superior (for truth 
will out, like murder) to half the Annuals we 
have had the (painful) pleasure of wading through 
this season. 





The Landscape Annual. Edited by T. Roscoe, 

Esq. London; Jennings & Chaplin. 

Mr. Roscoe has produced a highly-interesting 
volume, and the illustrations of Prout com- 
lete its value. Of the latter we last week 
elivered our opinion—turn we, therefore, to 
the literary portion, and state the “ why and 
wherefore” of our approval. 

It must be obvious, that a page of true 
description is of more value, as an adjunct to 
paintings of place, than a volume of pretty 
and petty invention possibly could be. When 
a story—a love story, perhaps—is placed op- 





posite a beautiful and correct representation 
of some splendid scene of nature, or some 
fine imagining of art, the reader runs the 
double chance of a disappointment. What 
is meant as an illustration of ¢/e illustration, 
may turn out like the promisings of Mac- 
beth’s paltering fiends. The story may 
happen to do anything and everything but 
attract attention to what it is intended to 
illustrate. If the literal composition be a 
splendid one, it makes the pictorial one “ hide 
its diminished head,” and awakens regret 
that so much good writing has been thrown 
away on a pictura of so little worth ;— 
and, on the other hand, if the tale or poem 
be poor and weak, we feel indignant at the 
temerity of the writer for such a paltry attempt 
at setting off so fine a‘‘ gem of art.” 

Mr. Roscoe has avoided this. He has 
succeeded in making his book readable, in 
connexion with its embellishments. Enough 
of romance and poetry is sprinkled through 
its pages to satisfy, and not pall the taste. 
There is no fear of satiety. What he has 
written will make the reader turn again and 
again to examine and re-examine the illus- 
trations he so minutely, so faithfully, and 
so spiritedly describes. He points out the 
minutize of the scenes the painter presents 
us with. He gives us the history, the tra- 
ditions, and the romantic associations of 
and from those scenes ;—and, a greater 
charm than all, he does this without the ap- 
pearance of presumption, or the assumptive 
pride of an over-acted humility. 

The engravings, and therefore the text, is 
principally confined to Venice and Rome. 
The “ Ocean Queen” and the “ City of 
the Heart” possess a thousand charms 
which the painter and the poet alone are 
fitted to expatiate on. The author lingers 
with regret and hope on the all that Italy has 
been, and yet may be again. “ It is for this, 
(says he,) the early and exalted fame of 
Italy in the intellectual race of nations—the 
cherished hopes of that Italy we love to pic- 
ture as great in freedom as she has shone in 
arms and arts—that the author presumes to 
offer no apology to English tourists for re- 
curring to the same consecrated scenes, to 
the same high names; nor impugns the 
sincerity of their regard for what is most 
lofty and ennobling in classic and heroic 
recollection, by hurrying too rapidly over 
Italian ground. What eye but still loves to 
linger upon that land of the south—its sky, 
its waters, its olive groves, its sunny hills, 
covered with vines and flowers; and, still 


more, its monuments of past and mightier | 


ages—wonders of art no longer to be equalled 
—fragments of an older and greater world!” 

The work contains twenty-six plates, and 
every plate receives a separate prose illus 
tration. In that of “ Venice” there is an 
excellent summary of its history, wound up 
with a spirited sketch of its prostration be- 
fore Napoleon. “ Lord Byron’s Palace,”— 
although the wricer is rather too indignant 
with the bard for his “manifold sins and 
offences,” —is rich in interest and anecdote. 
“Rome” contains an amusing sketch of the 
celebrated “ Pope Joan,” whose name, by 
juveniles, is always and solely associated 
with a pleasant “round game” of cards at 
Christmas. The description of “ St. Peter’s, 
at Rome,” is very graphic, and the story of 
Rimini is given, with all its tender details, 





at fulllength. The sketch of Titian’s life is 


interesting. But ali the descriptions are 
good. 


Besides this, there are, as we before hint- 
ed, some beautiful snatches of romance. The 
story of Bianca di Gonzaga, for instance, is 
quite dramatic. Equally so is the brief but 
beautiful anecdote of Antonio de Ricci. As 
Mr. Roscoe observes, it is ‘ of a wholly do- 
mestic character, and has never yet been 
appropriated to scenic representation, though 
presenting abundant sources of interest.” 
We shall have the play-wrights peeping into 
the “ Landscape Annual” for subjects ! 

Superior to these passages, is that touch- 
ing story of Italian love and revenge, the 
scene of which is laid in the Campanile. 

Seatrice Monti is just the character of a 
dramatic heroine. And then, for lively 
fancies, there is the miraculous tale of Ve- 
lino’s Waterfall and the undaunted Messer 
Pietro Boni! 

Let Mr. Roscoe, next year, take us into the 
equally-romantic land of Spain. What a rich 
champaign is there to be cultivated by genius! 
The pencil of Prout and the pen of Roscoe 
can do justice to the Mauritanian architec- 
ture of the magnificent Alhambra: we trust 
they will; or, as sameness is apt to tire, 
why not cull scenes from different countries, 
and place them in a “literary union” to- 
gether? 

Here we conclude. The work receives 
our warm approbation : we do not praise on 
light grounds; and we shall be much disap- 
pointed if the public will not agree to the 
verdict we, ex cathedrd, pass on it. 





Constapie’s Misce.itany, LX. LXI.—ZJiis- 
tory of the War of Independence in Greece. By 
Thomas Keightley, Esq., Author of “ Fairy 
Mythology.” 2 vols. 1830. Edinburgh, 
Constable & Co. ; London, Hurst & Co. 

A miserable article in the Edinburgh Re- 
view upon the first number of the National 
Library, has called forth the just indig- 
nation of the Edinburgh Literary Journal, 
and the scorn of Fraser; but both critics 
seem to have missed the great offence, which 
is the trading, grovelling spirit that peeps 
out in the paltry praise of Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia ;—the mystery will be explained, when 
we inform the uninformed, that the Edin- 
burgh Review is now the property of Messrs. 
Longman & Co,! In its political articles, the 
Edinburgh Review may and must be so far 
honest as is consistent with party politics— 
in its leading literary articles it is, and it 
must be honest, for it is the interest of the 
proprietors that it should be; aiid we will 
confess we never heretofore feared being 
driven out of our course by the puffing of 
trade winds in the Edinburgh Review! Yet 
soit is; and it betrays the spirit that will have 
its infivence, when a Review becomes the 
sole property of publishers. The ink was 
hardly dry with which we had exposed the 
violated promises of the prospectus of the 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, when the Edinburgh 
Review ventured to say of that work, that 
it is “by much the most valuable ” of the 
series of cheap books now publishing— and 
the most recommended by distinguished assist- 
ance, scientific and literary !!” Now, except- 
ing the decoy-volumes by Scott and Mackin- 
tosh, how stand the facts ?— 


A volume by the Editor, 
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A volume by Mr. Grattan, 

A volume by Mr. Henry Roscoe, 

A volume by Mr. Donovan, 

A volume by Eyre Evans Crowe, 

‘Three anonymous volumes, 

And of the “ forthcoming,” we are threatened 
with 

One Anonymous,—and 

Two more by Eyre Evans Crowe ; 

a fourth, indeed, by J. F. Herschel, has 
been announced since our exposure of the 
system; it was advertised to appear on the 
Ist of December, but is already deferred, 
and the promise now holds for the Ist of 
January. Those then are the “ distinguish- 
ed men, scientific and literary,” spoken of 
by the Edinburgh Review! Truly, Mr. 
Babbage and Sir James South are not far 
wrong in their estimate of the degraded 
state of science, when Eyre Evans Crowe, 
Mr. Donevan, Mr. Grattan, Mr. Henry 
Roscoe, and two or three anonymous writers 
are among the most “ distinguished” men 
in England! Bah! the offence is rank—we 
laugh at such things in the Booksellers’ Ga- 
zette, but we spurn them in the Edinburgh 
Review. But see the effect of these tradings 
in literary critiscism. The Booksellers’ 
Gazette (the property of Colburn & Co.) 
puifs offensively the Juvenile Library, a work 
that fell dead in the third number,—a work, 
the first volume of which, though five times 
noticed in the Gazette, we now know was 
written, with the exception of the Life of 
Lawrence, in eleven days! while to one of 
the very cheapest and best volumes in its 
class of literature that has appeared for 
years, the first number of Oliver & Boyd's 
Library, it gave one notice and one eighth of 
a columu—then follows the Edinburgh Re- 
view (the property of Longman & Co.), 
which, having occasion to notice the first 
volume of the National Library, goes out 
of its way to recommend the Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia, and, making a virtue of the very vice 
of the work, writes a commentary and com- 
mendation upon the prospectus, after two 
years’ experience had proved that its promises 
were all false—and when cther critics were 
deafened with the general outcry against the 
broken faith of the publishers. 

We could not notice an unpretending 
work like Constable’s Miscellany, which 
goes on even with increasing spirit, without 
reverting to this vile article in the Edinburgh 
Review.—But to the work before us. 

The volume now under consideration 
abounds with “moving accidents by flood 
and field,” which are highly interesting. ‘The 
author has executed his task with judgment 
and ability, and the work may be read again 
and again with pleasure. 

There is in the ancient history of Greece 
and her classic ground, so much that exalts 
andadorns human nature, that in reading this 
one of her recent struggles to burst the chains 
which had, for four centuries, fettered her, 
our feelings are pained by witnessing the 
deep degradation of her sons. We see them 
debased under the soul-withering influence 
of an oppressive tyranny, exhibiting the worst 
vices of slaves, yet here and there, especially 
among the more independent tribes of the 
mountains, men and actions are placed be- 
fore us not unworthy of Greece in her most 
heroic age. 

The account of the Klephts, or mountain 





robbers, as they were termed by the Turks, 
and that of the Sooliotes, the bravest among 
them, and their wars with Ali Pasha, are 
full of interest. It was chiefly to the Klephts 
that the enslaved Greeks of the plains look- 
ed for deliverance from the Moslem yoke, 
“esteeming their hardy and undaunted 
bands, the nuclei of future armies in the 
cause of independence.” 

Mr. Keightley gives a sketch of the un- 
successful attempt of Catherine, to wrest 
from the Ottoman empire its Grecian de- 
pendencies, in which the mean soul and 
dastardly spirit of Alexis Orlov, her favourite, 
are strongly constrasted with the honour and 
bravery of a mountain chief. He then en- 
ters into minute and interesting details of 
the early career of Ali Pasha, his numerous 
treacheries and murders,—wading to power 
through the blood of his greatest bene- 
factors ; gives at length his wars with the 
Sooliotes, and follows him in his career of 
villany and success—a rebel, defying the 
whole Ottoman power. In the account of 
the sale and cession of Parga to Ali Pasha, 
by the British government, Lord Castlereagh, 
then at the head of the ministry, and Sir 
Thomas Maitland, the Lord High Commis- 
sioner at Parga, are severely handled. 

The first great movement towards Grecian 
independence was made in the establishment 
of the society of the Hetairia in 1815; the 
members were sworn to secrecy, and the 
numbers inereased in a few years till they 
spread the connexion over the whole of 
Greece. It was not, however, till 1821, 
that the first blows for freedom were struck, 
and they were premature. But the rising 
soon became general; for the Turks, in 
their blind rage, slaughtered the Greek pre- 
lates and bishops at Constantinople, and 
spread alarm among the clergy, who all, 
animated by their common danger, called 
upon their people to arm in the name of 
God, and throw off the Ottoman yoke, of 
which, for the sake of their rich livings, they 
had hitherto been strenuous defenders. The 
flame burst forth—the fire blazed far and 
wide—and blood flowed in torrents. We 
shall merely lay the following extracts before 
our readers as a specimen of the work: 

“*On Friday, the 5th of October,’ says M. 
Raybaud, ‘ the sun rose brilliant; the heat was 
insupportable, the atmosphere heavy and oppres- 
sive ; the monotonous chant of the cicada alone 
disturbed the silence of that day, which seemed 
to be the return of the burning dog-star,’ 

“M. Raybaud was in his tent, conversing with 
an officer who had arrived the day before from 
France, when he heard a strange noise, followed 
by some discharges of cannon. One of his men 
came in breathless haste to tell him that the 
Greeks were scaling the walls, and meeting no 
resistance. The Turks had just brought the 
cannon of the citadel to bear on the part of the 
town which they had entered; the Greek soldiers 
were rushing in crowds to the ramparts. The 
two French officers, followed by their men, has- 
tened to the town, and, making themselves 
masters of a tower, defended by four pieces of 
cannon, they turned them on the citadel; but the 
fire of the Turks soon obliged them to cease. 
The citadel directed the whole of its fire on the 
town, which was now filled with Greeks. 

“The scenes of horror had already com- 
menced, the cries of the victims and their slaugh- 
terers rose in mingled confusion; the gunners 
were no longer to be restrained; in five minutes 
the French officers were alone, and soon after, 
they also left the tower to go into the town. 





“ For some time, the Turks had ceased to bury 
their dead, and the streets were filled with putre- 
fying bodies. These were soon covered with 
victims of the sword; blood ran in all directions. 
The Greeks, thirsting for blood and plunder, 
rushed like mountain torrents through the 
streets, massacreing all whom they met. Some 
Turks defended their houses, and sold their 
lives dear ; many a Greek fell by the shots of his 
brethren, for the balls were crossing one another 
on every side. Each step that the French officers 
took, they saw women, girls, and children, hurled 
from the windows into the streets by the furious 
Greeks. Several of these unfortunate creatures 
clung to the clothes of the strangers, imploring 
them to save them. 

“ The burning heat of the sun, combined with 
that of the surrounding conflagration, was utterly 
intolerable. Houses were tumbling with a loud 
crash on all sides; the thunder of the artillery, 
the incessant firing of musquetry, the yells of the 
victors, the shricks of their victims, were min- 
gled in horrific and appalling confusion. The 
horror was augmented by the peculiar nature of 
the war-cry of the Greck. He approaches his 
foe with a sort of guttural howl, but when he 
raises his weapon to strike his victim, it as- 
sumes another and a more diabolical character; 
it then expresses the thirst of vengeance and cf 
blood, the bitter irony of victory accompanied 
by a stern, ferocious laugh, the growl of the 
man-tiger over his prey, which fills the soul with 
horror and aversion. 

“ Colocotronis and Yatrako came now gallop- 
ing into the town like men beside themselves. 
They rode through the streets, endeavouring to 
force their men to leave the town; but their 
efforts were vain, their influence was gone, the 
blood-hounds had got the scent of their victims, 
and were not checked in their career. * * * 

“ The sun was past the meridian, but still the 
hands of the Greeks were not weary of slaughter. 
The young, the aged, the beautiful, the brave, 
were massacred without distinction. If any was 
made, it was in the case of the Jews, against 
whom the habitual rancour of the Greeks was 
augmented by their knowledge of the treatment 
the body of the patriarch Gregory had received 
from their brethren in the capital. A Greek 
might often be seen to check the dagger which 
he was about to plunge into the bosom of a Turk, 
and run to satiate his vengeance on a Jew who 
was come in sight. Not asingle Israelite in Tri- 
politza escaped; the greater part perished by 
fire. 

“To add to the horrors of the scene, the 
droves of wild dogs, which are to be found in 
every Turkish town, scoured the streets, furious 
with hunger, and fell on and devoured those who 
sank beneath the blows of the victors. The sanc- 
tity of the tombs also was violated, from the love 
of spoil or the rage of vengeance ; and the corpses 
were dragged forth, and left to infect the air. 

“ The following day, the massacres were re- 
newed. Anagnostopoolos published in vain ait 
order for quarter. The fury of the Greeks was 
still unappeased, and even in many cases where 
it was subsiding, it was aroused anew by the in- 
sults and the despair of the Moslems. They 
soon, too, began to quarrel among themselves ; 
those who had been disappointed in their hopes 
of spoil, collected in bands, and, stationing them- 
selves at the gates, robbed those who were 
coming out laden. The wealthy plunderers then 
began to scale the walls, and at last to break pas- 
sages through them; in this way those who had 
gotten valuable horses got them off. If a soldier 
took a fancy to a house which had been already 
gutted, he fixed over the door a piece of cloth 
marked with a black cross, and if he was able to 
barricade the door well, or the external of the 
house did not appear very inviting, his right was 
respected. Some collected their booty into 
houses which seemed capable of resisting an 
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attack, in order to defend it, but they were soon 
broken open or burnt. * * * 

“ Few, now, of those of the inhabitants who 
were in the town on the morning of the 5th re- 
maining alive, the question came to be debated 
of what should be done with those whom famine 
had previously driven without its walls. Nothing 
had yet been decided, when, on the evening of 
the 7th, a band of miscreants adopted the reso- 
lution of driving them to where, five miles dis- 
tant, the Alpheus rises among deep ravines, and 
flinging them into them. M. Raybaud, aud a 
Greek of Scala Nova, hearing what they were 
about, hastened to endeavour to save some of the 
victims. The young children, knowing what 
awaited them, filled the air with their cries; 
their mothers, rendered callous and indifferent 
by suflering, dragged them, and even beat them 
to force them to go on. But the savages had not 
patience to proceed to the selected place of de- 
struction—at the entrance of the gorge leading 
to Vitina they fell on and massacred the crowd 
of starving women and children; and M. Ray- 
baud arrived in time to save only one little girl. 

* * * + 


“ Few more horrible massacres are to be found 
in history than this of Tripolitza; but what 
Christian nation is there which has not its annals 
stained with similar atrocities? Even England, 
pre-eminent as she boasts to be in humanity, has 
the capture of Drogheda by Cromwell and his 
Saints, to set against it. It only furnishes one 
more sad instance of the evil produced by tyranny 
and oppression—of the savage state to which 
man is degraded by them. 

“¢QO, Turkish nation!’ cries M. Raybaud, to 
whom we are indebted for these interesting de- 
tails, ‘conquering and oppressive people, to 
what a pitch hadst thou carried the abuse of 
power, to what a degree of debasement hadst 
thou sunk the vanquished, that on the day of their 
awaking, they experience such a necessity of 
cruelty, such a thirst for thy blood! If it is thus 
that the long triumphs of despotism are to be 
expiated, which are the most to be pitied, those 
who bear the yoke, or the posterity of the tyrants 
who imposed it?’ 

“It is probable that few of the Greeks who 
left their villages to besiege ‘Tripolitza had not, 
time after time, experienced the insults and op- 
pression of their Turkish masters and neigh- 
bours, and that the present excesses were but 
the explosion of those thoughts and desires of 
revenge which had been long smouldering in 
their bosoms. It is remarkable, that the feelings 
of contempt and hatred for the vile rayas seem 
to have been so deeply seated in every Turkish 
bosom, that the women and children, when in 
the hands of the soldiers, excited their rage, by 
calling them Dogs of Infidels, Impure, (Jower 
Skilimontatis,) and other nates which they had 
always been in the habit of freciy bestowing on 
them, and died beneath their blows, repeating 
these words with their last breath.” p. 287—94. 

The second volume brings down the his- 
tory to the arrival of the French army under 
Marshal Maison, and the evacuation of the 
Morea by the embarkation of Ibrahim, and 
the Turkish army—and concludes a narrative 
of great interest. 


ConsTABLeE’s MisceLitany, LXIIL—The Con- 
quest of Peru. By Don Telestoro de Trueba 
y Cosio. 


E1tuHer our Edinburgh friends are proceeding 
with more than ordinary speed, or we have been 
somewhat dilatory, for another volume of this 
Miscellany has just reached us. We must how- 
ever defer the notice of it. 








Essay on Civil Policy, or, the Science of Legis- 
lation ; comprising the Origin and Nature of 
Government, Religion, Laws, Population, Wealth, 
and Happiness ; with a Review of the Practice 
of English Law, §c. By Charles Putt, of the 
Inner Temple, Esq. 8°. London, 1830. 
Pickering. 

We are inclined to regard Mr. Putt as a 

well-meaning man, who has written a gos- 

siping book on subjects of a very grave na- 
ture. Many of his conclusions are, we admit, 
sound enough ; but the processes of reason- 
ing, from which he professes to deduce these, 
are almost invariably defective, or inconse- 
quential. His essay consists, partly of pa- 
raphrases of some of the opinions of such 
men as Volney and Helvetius, Montesquieu 
and Michael Sadler—partly of quotations 
from Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, and writers of 
that stamp, or of references, at least, to the 
more popular portions of their writings. We 
should have little reason, perhaps, to com- 
plain of our introduction to men of the latter 
class, if the suspicion were not forced upon 
us, that the degree of Mr. Putt’s intimacy 
with them does not warrant such a liberty 
on his part—that he has, in fact, forgotten 
to procure an introduction previously for 
himself. In truth, this “ Essay on Civil 
Policy” evinces little knowledge of “the 
science of legislation”; while it betrays 
the grossest and most ludicrous ignorance 
of political economy, to the principles of 
which the author professes, on all occasions, 
to appeal. He appears, indeed, to labour 
under the belief, that he has mastered the 
leading truths of that science, because he 
can permit himself to quote without mis- 
givings, the opinions of its various ex- 
pounders—opinions, many of which exist in 

a state of natural hostility to each other, 

but which Mr. Putt benevolently seeks to 

reconcile by a process of compulsory asso- 
ciation. We have been particularly struck 
with the author’s drafts upon the “ Wealth of 

Nations”—a treatise which, in its spirit and 

tendency, we will venture to term a sealed 

book to Mr. Putt; and which, indeed, we 
should be disposed to say, he had perused, 
for the first time, so recently, as to have re- 
ceived implicitly, and without qualification, 
all those doctrines of the illustrious father of 
political science, which subsequent inquirers 
in the same track have seen reason to modify 
or reject. Mr. Putt, in like manner, is 
anxious to represent himself as on terms of 
familiarity with the offspring of Mr. Mal- 
thus’s brain ;—yet he takes especial care to 

uote, for the purpose of rejecting them, 
these parts of the theory of population which 
rest on evidence approaching most nearly to 
demonstrative. Licardo, too, is not only 
good-naturedly proved here to have delivered 
nonsense on many important questions, but 

a somewhat startling attempt is made to 

suborn his evidence in favour of doctrines, 

to the subversion of which he has devoted 
no inconsiderable portion of his labours. We 
would not be understood to accuse Mr. Putt 
of intentional unfairness; but, from many 
symptoms, we incline to think that he and 
some of his companions on the road which he 
has chosen to travel do not quite understand 
each other. We should advise him, there- 
fore, to cut Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo, as 
personages infinitely too stern and pragma- 
tical for the easy humour of his own philo- 
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sophy ;—to court, on the contrary, the society 
of Montesquieu, in his more fantastic moods; 
and, above all, of Helvetius,in the very 
spirit of whose profound speculations, the 
more ambitious passages of this “ Essay on 
Civil Policy” have been composed. 

We must, however, endeavour to give 
some more particular account of the volume 
before us. 

After an introduction, of which the object 
is not very clear, Mr. Putt commences the 
first chapter, “ On Government,” in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 

“The moment property is acquired, that mo- 
ment government commences. Now what prudent 
man would cultivate the soil, or make any last- 
ing improvements, which the next day might be 
taken from him, by some more powerful inva- 
der! Inthe East, and other arbitrary states, 
where government is exposed to frequent revo- 
lutions, agriculture and commerce are in a lan- 
guishing condition ; forfeitures and confiscations 
are the results of those revolutions, which para- 
lyze all industry and improvement. 

“ Hence the necessity of government is plain, 
but the commencement is rather difficult to 
trace.”” p. 10-11. 

The last sentence here seems scarcely 
consistent with the first. The “ commence- 
ment of government” can scarecly (it seems 
to us) be “ difficult to trace,” if, as we were 
previously assured, it commenced “ the mo- 
ment property is acquired.” 

In treating of the right of suffrage, and 
generally of national representation, Mr. 
Putt professes some rather odd opinions, 
which, did our limits permit, we should be 
glad to amuse our readers by quoting. More 
important matters, however, demand our 
attention. 

At page 65 we find the following opinion 
upon tithes :— 

“The tithes in all places are a tenth of the 
produce of the land; and though the amount 
in value may not be the same, on account of the 
difference in the soil, yet when it is considered 
that they are all clear profit to the clergy, with- 
out capital or industry, they must in time swal- 
low up the whole.” p. 65. 

This is followed by a quotation from Adam 
Smith upon the subject. We need scarcely 
observe, that, in the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” 
tithes are supposed to partake of the nature 
of rent; on that the nature of rent itself 
was but imperfectly apprehended by the au- 
thor of that immortal treatise. If Mr. Putt 
will take the trouble to consult Ricardo, he 
will find the question placed in another point 
of view; and although he may find his own 
conclusion on the impolicy of tithes con- 
firmed, he will discover that the process by 
which Mr. Ricardo has arrived at that con- 
clusion, is very different from his own. We 
will only hint to the author before us, that, 
in treating of economical subjects, it is de- 
sirable to use words, which may be termed 
technical, as economists are wont to use 
them; and we can safely aver, that we do 
not remember, in any treatise on the sub- 
ject, to have seen tithes termed “ profit to 
the clergy,” or “profits” referred to any 
source but “capital,” which the clergy are 
here declared to be “ without.” 

On the subject of divorce, Mr. Putt para- 
phrases, although we must acquit him of 
strengthening, many of the opinions of Mil- 
ton—opinions which, in their tendency, have 
often been proved to be opposed to the public 
interest—to the interest of morality; but 
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which, to a student in the school of Helvetius, 
will naturally appear “ whole as the marble, 
founded as the rock.” 

On the subject of population, Mr. Putt, as 
we have hinted, enters the lists with Mr. 
Malthus, aud finally quotes, as an exposition 
of his own sentiments, the following passage 
from Mr. Sadler’s work :— 

“¢In every view of the question,’ saith the 
learned author, ‘ and most of all in that taken by 
the author whose principles I am opposing, I 
am therefore fully warranted in treating these 
ratios as an abstract question ; and, so regarded, 
there probably never was an assertion hazarded 
upon any subject that has engaged the attention 
of mankind, from the creation to the present 
hour, so palpably at variance with truth, as that 
which represents the natural rate of increase of 
human sustenance to be slower than that of the 
increase of human beings, to say nothing of the 
astonishingly great and continually increasing 
disparity contended for by the author. It seems 
absolutely necessary to recall the advocates of 
such notions to the evidence of their own senses. 
Which of those vegetable or animal substances, 
whose plain destiny it is to administer to the 
necessities of man, is it that multiplies in a 


slower ratio than himself? or rather, which is | 


it, on the contrary, that does not increase much 
faster? many of them, indeed, at a rate which 
baffles all the powers of calculation to express ! 
In what situation can the human being be placed, 
whatever may be its habits, which does not see 
his food multiply around him with a rapidity 
truly astonishing, whether he avail himself of 
the gifts of nature, or through ignorance or op- 
pression expire amidst their profusion? Sup- 
pose him placed in the lowest condition of life, 
and to exist as an animal of prey, that prey is 
almost infinitely more prolific than himself. To 
take but one example of the fact, from each of 
the elements that furnish it, a single pair of any 
of the species of wild edible quadrupeds, a cele- 
brated historian of nature observes, would in 
four years multiply into four millions and a half; 
the increase of a flock of wild pigeons, in the 
same space of time, would be almost inconceiv- 
able. Wilson, the American ornithologist, cal- 
culated the numbers of a single flight of them, 
which he observed, at about two thousand mil- 
lions—an almost incredible fact, were it not 
corroborated by similar accounts. In the earlier 
history of the colonies, they were called the 
victuals of the plantations. As to the finny 
tribes, who has ever compared human prolific- 
ness with theirs, or ventured to suppose that 
the subsistence they must yield to man is ex- 
haustible ? would not these double in 25 years? 
If the experiments of the great Lewenhoeck 
were true, and I never heard of their being 
doubted, Bradley has shown, that, according to 
a very moderate calculation, a single cod would 
increase, in ten years, into about a thousand 
myriads of myriads—a sum which we may more 
easily write than apprehend; and that a her- 
ring, if suffered to multiply unmolested and un- 
diminished for 20 years, would show a progeny 
greater in bulk than the globe itself. 

“With regard to wheat, as one of those 
plants which, according to the phraseology of 
agriculturists, stools, that is, throws out lateral 
roots, capable of producing separate stems, it 
indicates the facility with which another prin- 
ciple of multiplication, transplantation, may be 
resorted to, whenever the necessity of human 
beings may require it. It was from this one 
principle of culture that Mr. Henry obtained 
the following result, which I give in Dr. Wat- 
son’s own words. The whole number of ears 
which, by the process before mentioned, were 
produced from one grain of wheat, was 21,109, 
which yielded three pecks and three quarters of 
clear corn, the weight of which was 47 pounds 
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7 ounces; and from a calculation made, by 
computing the number of grains in an ounce, the 
whole number might be about 576,840. The 
author then concludes in the words of Dr. An- 
derson’s recreations, that the alarms which have 
been raised by the speculations of ingenious but 
ill-informed men, respecting the inability of 
this country to support its present or probable 
future population, are entirely unfounded.’” 212. 

Now, we must profess ourselves somewhat 
at a loss to understand how this elaborate 
induction tends to disprove Mr. Malthus’s 
well-known theory. Mr. Sadler declares that 
human beings cannot increase more rapidly 
than their means of sustenance, because cer- 
tain classes of animals, on which man can 
subsist, have the power of increasing at a very 
rapid rate. And why, let us ask, is the tre- 
mendous power of increase which he specifies 
never called into action? Why do not herrings 
outgrow the globe’s bulk? Why do not wild 
fowls shut us out from the light of the sun? 
Simply, we presume, because these tribes of 
animals require sustenance themselves, and 
because their means of sustenance do not 
increase so rapidly as their numbers have a 
tendency to do. And may not the same 
thing be, by possibility, true of human be- 
ings? And what more, let us ask, has Mr. 
Malthus predicated on the subject, than 
Mr. Sadler has advanced by way of counter- 
statement to his doctrines ? 

As to the argument attempted to be de- 
duced from the rate of increase of which 
wheat is susceptible, cannot Mr. Putt and 
Mr. Sadler be made to comprehend, that it 
might be tenable, providing “one grain of 
wheat” could be taken as the standard of 
the amount of sustenance which a human 
being requires. It is undeniable, that if a 
grain of wheat produce 576,840 grains, it 
increases more rapidly than human beings 
are wont to do: but something more than 
this concession is, we fear, necessary to 
make out Mr. Sadler’s theory on the sub- 
ject. 
that a single grain of wheat cannot, un- 
fortunately, be set down as the sustenance 
of a human being, nor, consequently, the 
fairness of the terms of Mr. Sadler’s com- 
parison be admitted, we must be permitted 
further to observe, that though a grain of 
wheat may, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, multiply itself as rapidly, as stated by 
Mr. Sadler, in the richest soils, and under 
the most favourable circumstances—yet, 
were such a wonderful rate of increase to be 
safely assumed as a general law, it would 
follow, that every extension of agriculture 
would tend to cheapen food in a ratio almost 
incalculable. If one acre of wheat might be 
multiplied virtually into 580,000 acres, food 
would soon cost little more than the air we 
breathe ; yet we know, that after a certain 
»0int—after the richest soils have been ex- 
enesd-<ctee extension of agriculture adds 
to the price of food. Need more be urged 
to prove how untenable are Mr. Sadler’s 
opinions on these points? 

Mr. Putt has a remarkable theory on the 
snbject of money. He repeatedly declares 
its value to be only relative and nominal— 
nay, quotes Ricardo to prove it so. He is 
particularly emphatic, moreover, on the 
“theory of value,” though scarcely more 
orthodox than in his theory of money. We 
can afford to quote but one of his golden 
sentences on the subject. “To say that the 


Waiving, indeed, our first objection, | 





profits of trade are so low as not to be worth 
anything, is to show ourselves grossly igno- 
rant of the theory of value, which consists 
in the commodities it will exchange for.” 
(p. 333.) Profits not worth anything! How 
exquisitely precise—how pregnant with 
meaning are these words! The theory of 
value, too, consists of the commodities it will 
exchange for! Few persons, we fear, will be 
found willing to exchange their commodities 
for such a theory as Mr. Putt’s. 





The Scottish Gatl; or Celtic Manners, as pre- 
served among the Highlanders. By James 
Logan, F.S.A.S. 2 vols. 8¥°, London, 1830. 
Smith, Elder & Co, 


Wuen we had perused some fifty pages of 
the first of these goodly tomes, we thought 
it might not be inexpedient to defer our ob- 
servations for another week. Proceeding 
farther, a fortnight seemed scant enough 
space for preparing a satisfactory judgment. 
Ere arrived at the ultimate stage, we felt 
that a month devoted to our own pecu- 
liar sources of Celtic information would alone 
enable us to bring our heavy artillery to 
bear upon Mr. Logan. If we now take the 
field with the simple claidheamh-more, the 
family heir-loom since the days of William 
the Lion—it is from no wish to affect the 
braggadocio, but solely, beloved reader, to 


| give thee an early introduction to a valuable 





book—such as may retain a place on the 
operative shelf of thy library, when the vapid 
trash of the day are kept at immaculate dis- 
tance on the aristocratic altitudes thereof. 

That man should be held as naught who 
fails to reverence the genuine, single-minded, 
indefatigable antiquary. He who is en- 
titled to this venerable distinction, may lay 
claim to any measure of homage short of 
adoration. His intellectual being is divided 
between the consuming passion for know- 
ledge, and the most disinterested philan- 
thropy. In him, self—the sordid all-mono- 
polizing avroc—is annihilated, With solemn 
step, and reverential hand, he explores the 
mausoleums of the forgotten dead, that he 
may rescue from the bat and the loath!y 
worm memorials honourable to the sleepers, 
and useful to posterity. 

If the general antiquary be thus worthy of 
exaltation, in a more especial manner is he 
who cometh to us animated by the fine 
old associations of the North. Before the 
true Caledonian investigator, even the far- 
famed Dr. Jonas Dryasdust must lower his 
black-letter pretensions. The retrospective 
genius of the Southron is “cauld and fusion- 
less.” It lacketh the Promethean principle 
of patriotism which revivifies the arid relics 
that lie scattered in the vale of antiquity. 
The delectable Waverley figments originated 
in the spirit of Oldbuck. By the foot of 
Pharaoh!—we are persuaded that they had 
been absent chronicles but for Monkbarns. 
Therefore, we say, pillars of the Bannatyne— 
lights of the Maitland, and ye their not un- 
noted coadjutors, under whatever banner ye 
delight to arrange yourselves—proceed and 
prosper ! 

Mr. Logan’s laborious and comprehensive 
work was undertaken in good time. With 
the rise of another generation the materials 
would have been swept away. Steam-boats 
and rail-roads, factories and large farms, will 
soon efface every vestige of days anterior to 
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the abolition of the heritable jurisdictions. 
Saxon gold is a more effective instrument of 
change than Saxon steel. But a few years 
and the race of the red deer will be driven to 
the last fastness of Brae Mar—yea, perhaps 
ere long even the language of Ossian may 
cease to blend its music with the echoes of 
misty Morven. 

Let innovation march as it may, Mr. 
Logan has acquitted himself loyally to his 
country—faithfully to literature... His com- 
pilation is not the production of a mind 
coquetting with its subject. It bears in 
every page the unequivocal evidence of ob- 
servation and research.. Nor have his in- 
quiries been restricted exclusively to the 
Scottish Gaél. For. the purposes of illus- 
tration, he has touched upon the economy 
of the leading tribes of the great Celtic 
family, and has enriched his original re- 
sources by drawing largely from the mine of 
authority—ancient and modern. 

The work commences with a disquisition 
upon the origin and local distribution of the 
Celtic race. Country, population, physical 
appearance—disposition, military tactics and 
customs, costume and accoutrements, are 
discussed at ample length. Architecture— 
field sports—husbandry—household usages— 
laws—commerce, coins and trade—-poetry, 
music—ceremonial observances, sacred and 
civil—with the progress of letters, all receive 
adequate consideration. The mysterious ma- 
nufacture of tartan is fully explained ; and 
an exceedingly curious table of clan colours 
is subjoined in an appendix. Sixty-six rare 
and appropriate embellishments elucidate the 
volumes. 

Our zealous mountain gleaner is not quite 
so unexceptionable as we could wish in the 
matter of arrangement. This may be attri- 
buted to the desire of condensing an immense 
‘body of facts into the least possible space. 
Admitting the intention, we still think they 
might occasionally have been marshalled in 
a more luminous order. The remark applies 
particularly to the references to the plates. 
There are also tokens of haste in the compo- 
sition, which will call for a careful revisal of 
the sheets of the second edition. 

The merits of “ The Scottish Gaél” cannot 

_be exemplified by quotation. Declining ex- 
tract, at least for the present, we look upon it as 
a magazine, from which we can bring “ trea- 
sures new and old”’ in the season of extremity. 
To all Scotsmen—and lovers of Scotland— 
to every inquirer into the history of man— 
we recommend Mr. Logan’s book. 





The Life and Times of his late Majesty George 
the Fourth; with Anecdotes of Distinguished 
Persons. By the Rev. George Croly, A.M. 
London, 1830. J. Duncan. 


WE have been disappointed in this work, and 
this must be our apology. for having deferred 
the notice of it. We did not indeed anticipate 
a history—a calm, philosophical review of the 
reign of George IV.: such a work is not likely 
to be written in the reign of his successor, much 
less in the first few months of that reign; but 
we had, and not unreasonably, hoped for an 
animated outline of history,—partial, perhaps, 
and full of error and prejudice—a good party 
pamphlet swollen into an octavo volume. But 
Mr. Croly’s volume hardly assumes the form of 
history; a few leading events are touched on, 
while whole pages of old and idle anecdote fill 
up the interval; and an Appendix is given of 





nothing but anecdote, professedly from the pub- 
lic prints. We were better content with Mr. 
Lloyd’s work, because we knew little of the 
writer; but Mr. Croly is a man of talent, and 
can write well upon occasion. There is in- 
deed proof of this in the volume before us. 
The brief reflections that naturally arise out of 
the subject are often philosophical and just ; and 
the sketches of character of the leading men 
and ministers, as they pass successively before 
us, are drawn with a bold and vigorous hand; 
the great questions that have agitated the country 
and all Europe in the last fifty years, are power- 
fully, though not impartially, considered: in 
fact, where Mr. Croly has written from his 
own feeling, the work is pleasant enough,— 
though the style is too often inflated, and some- 
times coarse and vulgar, like that Irish elo- 
quence which he is pleased to commend. We 
may however add, that the style is never prosy 
and leaden—the volume is never dull; it is 
written with spirit and vigour, though it is the 
vigour of one who feels rather than thinks,— 
which is not the right style for history. 





Travels and Researches of Eminent English Mis- 
sionaries. By Andrew Picken, author of the 
“ Dominie’s Legacy.” London, 1830. Kidd. 


WHEN we first read the announcement of this 
work, we determined that it ought to be popular. 
In our large Babylonish city, indeed, we hear 
little of the Missionaries, or even of “ The So- 
ciety,” which with its necessities, and by its 
agents, visits periodically the provincial towns ; 
but in a quiet, retired, cloistered cathedral city, 
for example, the return of the reverend agent is 
an important event, engrossing all thoughts and 
all hearts. It will indeed, and does happen, that 
with all this amiable enthusiasm—and we have of- 
ten anticipated that the place would be desolated 
by zealots, male and female, setting off on a South- 
Seacrusade against ignorance and idolatry—with 
all this enthusiasm, it does happen that an elec- 
tion, or an assize day, or the race-ball, or Mr.Gra- 
ham’s balloon, thrusts in its impertinence, and 
the Missionaries and all their perilous adventures 
are forgotten ; and only when the result of their 
labours come recorded in a goodly octavo are 
they ever after thought of. But it has often 
struck us, that there must be abundant records 
of the exertions of isolated men, that might be 
judiciously garnered ; narratives full of inter- 
est—of painful, patient suffering—of wearying 
labour—of noble perseverance—of hope and of 
despair; and that much light would incidentally 
be thrown on the manners, and customs, and 
social condition of uncivilized man. To collect 
such has been the object of Mr. Picken; and we 
think his work will be read with avidity, but par- 
ticularly in the country. It is a choice volume 
for home dwellers, and sober, religious hearths. 

The work commences with a comprehensive 
sketch of the history of missions; and full and 
becoming justice is done to thé exertions of the 
Moravian and the Wesleyan Society. The sail- 
ing of the Duf, a ship especially equipped for 
the service, with all the previous excitement, 
and the first settlement at Tahiti—the failures 
and abandonment of the mission, with its sub- 
sequent establishment—are all full of interest. 
The notice of the Missionary Veeson, who turned 
apostate, is curious; and the travels of Mr. 
Puckey contain much information. Indeed, 
this is with us the interesting part of the 
work; with the remainder we were better ac- 
quainted. It is, however, a well-compiled nar- 
rative, gathered from Vanderkempt’s and Camp- 
bell’s Travels in South Africa, and the missions 
of Jefferson and Ellis to the South Sea Islands. 

That it may not be supposed that we have 
been deceived into this commendation, we think 
it well to mention, that we are aware the work 
was originally intended to form one of the yo- 





lumes of the defunct “ Juvenile” ; but it is now 
brought forward without pretence, to he tried 
by its own merits: it is an unassuming and 
pleasant volume, and has not been compiled 
with the haste and ignorance that made it be- 
coming in us, as honest journalists, to strangle 
those monstrous abortions. 
Se nnIEEEEEEEEnEoeeel 


The Island Bride. Insix cantos. By the Rev. 
Hobart Caunter, B.D. 2nd edition. London, 
1830. Bull. 

WE are glad that this poem—of which we gave 

a favourable review, on its first appearance— 

has reached a second edition. In the advertise- 

ment prefixed to it, we are now informed of the 
groundwork on which it has been erected. We 
shall allow Mr. C. to speak for himself :— 

“ As several persons who seem to have taken 
an interest in the story, have inquired whether 
the events related in it are true, I will here 
state the incident which originally suggested it. 
When I touched at the Isle of France, on my 
way from India, there was an old man, with 
silsery locks, residing on a small estate a few 
miles distant from the town of Port Louis, who 
was an object of universal sympathy, having 
become deranged in consequence of the loss of 
an only daughter. These simple facts have 
furnished the groundwork of “The Island 
Bride ;” the rest of the characters, as well as 
all the incidents of the poem, are fictitious.” 


Military Events of the late French Revolution. 
By a Staff Officer of the Guards. From the 
French. London, 1830. Murray. 

TuIs comes rather late, in comparison with 

other works on the subject, but it is not out of 

time as a calm and careful digest of the mili- 

tary events in the late momentous crisis at 

Paris. It is partial, and very earnest in its 

defence of the Royal Guards, who have been 

unjustly (as it seems) accused of cowardice and 
cruelty. It takes up the revolution from July 
26—when the fatal ordonnances appeared—to 

August 4, when the ex-King took leave, and 

thus virtually broke the connexion. From 

this it appears that the Guards behaved bravely 
and with moderation, and the writer would lead 
us to believe that if the government had sup- 
ported them, as they supported it, the revolu- 
tion would have been a mere passing breeze. 
We doubt—or rather we do not doubt. 


The Moral Muse. A Present for Young Ladies. 
By Emma Price. London, 1830. Holds- 
worth & Ball. 


A very deceptive title. Who would not think 
that this was the bond fide production of E. 
Price? The fact is, there is not a line in it of 
her writing, except the preface. It is a cullec- 
tion of odds and ends from all the poets and 
poetesses of the age, on different subjects con- 
nected with morality. Hannah More, Watts, 
and Satanic Montgomery, are laid under con- 
tribution, in company with Heber, Moore, and 
Mrs. Hemans. ‘The idea of sucha collection 
could only originate in ignorance of the very 
nature of poetry, the soul of which is morality ; 
and the execution is but indifferent. 

The Olio; or, Museum of Entertainment. Lon- 


don; J. Shackell. 


WuEN we consider the unpretending character 
of this little periodical, we feel bound to men- 
tion it as well deserving attention. Many of 
the original papers are clever, and the selections 
are in good taste. It has its tales and romances, 
(with spirited wood illustrations, ) its anecdotes, 
and even its little corner for criticism. It is 
well printed, on good paper; and a volume 
must make a very pleasant addition to the 
library of young friends. 
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PAMPHLETEER 





Pamrntets seem to have been altogether 
overlooked by the literary caterers for 
the public. A moment’s consideration will 
show their importance. Pamphlets are the 
only living things in literature—it is in 
pamphlets that all great questions are usually 
discussed—they speak intelligibly from and 
to the people—they are the Public Complete 
Letter Writer. A well-selected series of 

mphlets would be, beyond all doubt, the 
Pest materiel, if not the best history, of this 
country. We have resolved, therefore, to 
keep a record of the more important ones; 
and our endeavours will be to get an early copy, 
and give a brief intelligible abstract of such 
as are of general interest. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Holland, on 
Foreign Politics. By Lord John Russell. 4th 
Edition. London, 1830. Ridgway. 

Tuis isa reprint of a pamphlet which appeared 
in 1819. It was quoted by Earl Grey at the 
opening of the present parliamentary session, 
and by that process, and the writer’s official ap- 
pointment, it has been recalled to life, and is now 
eagerly purchased. 

The noble author writes at the period when 
the Holy Alliance was in all its glory. He 
analyzes its policy, and furnishes an estimate of 
the effects which that policy appeared to him 
likely to produce on the various European states. 

The alliance of that period, he commences 
by observing, differed widely from the alliances 
with which Europe had been for centuries pre- 
viously familiar—from the Triple Alliance of 
1688, or the Barrier Alliances which followed. 
The early alliances had reference to the mainte- 
nance of what was termed the balance of power. 
They were formed for the protection of the 
weaker states against the stronger—for the di- 
vision of Europe into equal masses of territorial 
power. ‘They had reference only to the external 
relations of the various countries. The Alliance 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, better known as the Holy 
Alliance, was an union of sovereigns, and had 
reference to the internal institutions of their 
respective kingdoms. 

Such a system of interference appeared to our 
author the sure means of involving Europe in 
war; and war, when it should arise, seemed to 
him likely to prove revolutionary in its cha- 
racter. 

The Netherlands, our author proceeds to 
show, might be easily excited to revolt against 
the arrangements of the Holy Alliance. The 
Belgians and Dutch hate each other—their 
hatred is increased by their compulsory alliance. 
The Belgians are described as Catholics, and 
intolerant—disposed to exempt land from taxes 
—attached to the French language—contemners 
of commerce—burdened with the debt of Hol- 
land—and feeling deeply that the public service 
was in a great measure closed against them. The 
Dutch are Protestants—opposed to all restric- 
tions upon commerce; hating the Belgians, as 
much as they are hated by them—such an union 
cannot be of long continuance. 

We may now better appreciate the graphic 
truth of this sketch, and the sagacity of the pre- 
diction with which it closes, than could his Lord- 
ship’s countrymen in 1819. 

Prussia, too, the most liberal of those states 

‘in which a despotic form of government pre- 
vails, might easily be induced to assert its right 
to free institutions. The period, indeed, of 
such an attempt, cannot, his Lordship declares, 
be far distant; and he accordingly warns them 
against demanding a constitution based on me- 

taphysical subtleties. The constitution of a 

limited monarchy—a constitution comprehend- 

ing a legislature divided into two chambers— 





judges independent of the court—and the liberty 
of the press, is what his Lordship appears in- 
clined to grant them. 

Russia does not appear to have been even at 
that time a bugbear in our author’s eves. He 
assigns several reasons why her military ambi- 
tion should not cause alarm; while he admits 
that the pliability of the Russians—the facility 
with which they learn every language, and imi- 
tate the manner of thinking common in every 
country, is fitted to make them doubly danger- 
ous as conquerors. 

Austria appears to his Lordship to present 
such a picture as Spain did in the sixteenth 
century; and he predicts for her the same de- 
clension from power which the exclusion of 
Spain from the wholesome excitement of the 
Reformation led to in that once most important 
country. 

In Italy, the greatest indignation, we are 
told, exists against the Holy Alliance. The 
government of Bonaparte, though he effected a 
great deal of good, became ultimately oppres- 
sive; and the Austrians and English, therefore, 
were hailed as their deliverers. What followed? 
England has betrayed the various states that 
trusted her, and Austria has trampled upon all 
their rights with a degree of brutality which 
makes the worst excesses of the French seem 
trivial. 

To manage France, however, justly, appears 
to his Lordship, to have been the most difficult 
part of the game which the Allied Sovereigns 
undertook to play. France he observes, is di- 
vided into two parties—those who love the char- 
ter, and those who wish it had never been 
granted. The latter body contains the ultras, 
the emigrants, the adherents to despotic power, 
men to whom the new order of things is anni- 
hilation, men, moreover, soured by a restoration 
of the Bourbons, which had not been followed 
by their own restoration to their former splen- 
dour and exclusive privileges. The adherents 
to the charter, comprise all the intelligence of 
France. Political equality has become the rul- 
ing passion of Frenchmen. The Bourbons can 
maintain their power only by trusting their 
enemies, and repelling their friends; and even 
such a sacrifice will not avail them long. Any 
imprudence or folly on their part, will lead to 
the formation of a republic. 

“Such a conclusion to the French Revolution 
would be a lamentable event. It is not easy 
to say, whether republicanism or despotism 
would rise again on the ruins of the Bourbon 
throne, but new alarms would be excited in 
every country in Europe. It would then be- 
come a question of vital importance, to know 
how far we were bound by treaties to support 
the Bourbons. It is clear, indeed, that no words 
are to be found which directly pledge the nation 
to the support of the present dynasty! but it is 
confidently believed, that secret stipulations 
were entered into at Aix-la-Chapelle, w! ‘ch 
have not been laid before Parliament. And 
should no treaties have been signed at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, but those which have been laid before 
Parliament, it has been shown, that even by the 
letter of those we might be called upon to go io 
war. 

“This is a question of deep importance to the 
English people. But however it may be deter- 
mined by His Majesty’s Ministers, it is clear to 
all reflecting men, that neither our means, nor 
wise policy, will allow us again to enter into war 
for the sake of the French King.” p. 42. 

The more extensive knowledge which now 
prevails about the state of foreign affairs, proves 
how very accurate were the observations on that 
subject by the author of this letter; and the 
conjectures which he hazards as to the unknown 
course of the current of public opinion, are 
fitted to impress every reader with a most fa- 
vourable opinion of his sagacity. : 








CRIGINAL PAPERS 
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STANZAS, 


Why regret for hours departed ? 

Why lament for pleasures flown ? 
Tears ne’er cured the broken-hearted— 
Ne’er revived the hope once gone! 

Why destroy our peace by blending 
Present pain with future woe ? 
Better change the doom impending, 
And avert the threatened blow ! 


Seek to tear from recollection 
What we’d fain remember not ; 
Root up every fond affection— 
Crush each thought we’d wish forgot ! 
Cease for past misfortunes weeping— 
Cease to sorrow day by day: 
Let thy memory lie sleeping— 
Drive its truth far, far away! 


Careless of each change of feeling, 
Hurry on through smiles and tears ; 
Damp the fondness that comes stealing 
O’er thy life’s first, freshest years ; 
Never court a word of kindness ; 
Shut thine eyes to beauty’s smile : 
They who tempt thee pass with blindness, 
Though it tear thy heart the while! 


Bury deep thy gloom and sadness ; 
Hide the anguish of thy mind ; 
Wear the leok of mirth and gladness, 
Though a tear may lurk behind ! 
Give not way to useless sighing— 
The past is past beyond recall : 
Sleeping —waking—living—dying— 
Lose the past—forget it all! 
A. W. 





THE COMTE DE CHOISEUL-GOUFFIER, 


Paris, Nov. 17th, 1830. 

THE concluding portion of the Comte de 
Choiseul’s splendid Travels has now long been 
in the hands of the public, the work, left incom- 
plete by its author, having been terminated in 
a princely manner by the indefatigable exer- 
tions of M. Blaise. ‘There still remain, how- 
ever, several designs which were never engraved, 
and many fragments of the text, which have not 
hitherto been published. These I had an oppor- 
tunity of examining a few days ago. They are 
genuine curiosities. Above all, I was struck by 
a —— picture in water-colours, representing 
the “Sultan going in State to the Mosque of 
Ahmed.” Itis the most tasteful thing of the kind 
I have ever beheld. The artist has managed his 
subject with extraordinary skill: all is order, 
tranquillity, solemnity, just as a religious pageant 
might be expected to be among the gravest 
people in the world. I will describe it, though 
when it comes to be engraved, as I understand 
it is shortly to be, and added to the magnificent 
work to which it properly belongs, you will not 
perhaps recognize all the merits I describe, since 
the best engraving must necessarily be inferior 
to good painting. 

You may form a good conception of the 
Mosque itself from the engraving in the “ Voyage 
Pittoresque” representing the Atmeidan, or 
Hippodrome. But here you look upon it from 
another point of view, whence, though a consi- 
derable portion of the edifice be concealed by 
thick masses of foliage, you discover the swell- 
ing domes, the beautiful cupolas, the tall, taper- 
ing, graceful minarcts, surrounded by light, airy 
galleries, and relieved against a sky of infinite 
richness. The minarets of a ‘Turkish mosque 
terminate, you know, in slender spires, sue 
mounted by a gilded crescent. Those of Sultan 
Ahmed’s are small, tasteful things, pale and sober 
enough to resemble the young moon, and near 
enough thesky to appear to belongto it. Beneath 
these lofty turrets a row of flattish domes, the 
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sublimest feature in oriental architecture, extends 
right and left, and, losing itself among the trees, 


suggests the idea of its being interminable. The | follow each other in rapid succession throughout | 


55 


for gathering the full-blown flowers, in order to 
make room for new generations of roses which 


sky, as I have observed, is rich—but the epithet | the summer. Lovely young women trip hand in 


is not sufficiently descriptive: the deep clear 
blue is stained with broken masses of clouds, 
impregnated and blushing with warm light, and 
stretches over the terrestrial paradise below, as 
if proud to canopy it. 

In the foreground the Sultan, a staid, solemn 
personage, richly but not gorgeously attired, 
proceeds towards the house of prayer, surrounded 
by the principal officers of his court, and almost 
in the rear of a vast procession of Janissaries, 
(for there were Janissaries in those days). His 
horse is sumptuously caparisoned, and his cour- 
tiers appear to rival each other in the costliness 
and glitter of their robes. The Janissaries, some 
in flame-coloured dresses, some in green, and 
armed with long spears, or broad heavy sabres, 
sweep round in long cavalcade at the extreme 
right, in order to enter the lofty gateway leading 
to the mosque. 

The colouring, composition, and invention 
of the whole picture, are excellent—the light 
is spread over it in an admirable way—and 
the accessory groups, the populace, thrown 
in small numbers beyond the line of troops, in- 
crease the effect by adding to the verisimilitude 
of the scene. Some are cooking, some smoking, 
and others enjoying that dolce far niente which 
constitutes the summum bonum of a Turk. A 
few women, partly veiled, exactly as they are on 
the promenades of Stamboul, look at the sight 
from beneath the shade of several large-limbed 
picturesque trees, and render the picture more 
pleasing than groups of mere men, however 
skilfully distributed, could ever render it. 

This picture, when reproduced by the graving 
tool, is to form, as I have said, an additional 
ornament to that noble work, the “ Voyage Pit- 
toresque de la Gréce,” which no gentleman's 
library should be without. The fate of this work, 
however, has been very curious. The first volume, 
published in 1782 by the author, and recom- 
mended to all Europe by the pen of Barthélemy, 
was purchased with avidity, and found its way 
everywhere. Before the Count could complete 
his second volume, the French monarchy was 
destroyed, Counts reduced to common men, and 
the author, among others, deprived of the means 
of conducting expensive undertakings. Twenty- 
five years afterwards the first part of the second 
volume appeared, but war and difierent tastes 
occupying the mind of the nation at the time, it 
was received with comparative coldness, and the 
author, disgusted and ruined, was unable to put 
the finishing hand to his design. In 1817, death 
overtook him, just as he was again returning to 
his hobby-horse; but a spirited and wealthy 
publisher, performing that which the government 
should have performed, purchased his stock and 
materials, and in 1822, brought the work to a 
conclusion. There are still wanting, however, 
two subjects which the Count appears to have 
either neglected or overlooked—the one above 
described, and a still more interesting subject, 
the “ Rose Harvest in Thrace.”” The description 
which the author himself has given of these pas- 
toral scenes, where, as in the vallies of Delhi 
and Serinagur, the rose is cultivated as an 
article of husbandry, forms one of the most beau- 
tiful passages in his work, and, as a French 
author very justly observes, forcibly recalls to 
mind the poetical landscapes of Theocritus and 
Virgil. “In the environs of Adrianople,” says 
he, “when he has beheld with wonder that 
amazing fertility of soil which sets at defiance 
ali the abuses of the government, the astonished 
traveller all at once discovers a new kind of 
fields, and his delighted eyes wander over inter- 
minable plains covered with roses. 

* Already have the fine days of spring ripened 
these balmy harvests, and the moment is come 





hand into the fields, repeating as they move 
along the undying songs of'iormer days, or 
others more recent describing their own loves 
and charms, but, by their harmonious number, 
recalling the verses of Homer and Anacreon. 
The becoming graces of these harvest girls, their 
dresses, the long tresses of their hair, and those 
veils which they appear to wear simply that the 
breezes may sport with them, and blow them up 
into a canopy over their heads—everything re- 
sembles the pictures of Theocritus and Virgil, 
and each beautiful face you behold seems to 
have been already made familiar to you by some 
exquisite bas-relief or antique gem. Perhaps 
some old shepherd, looking like Silenus himself, 
comes upon the scene, with his bag-pipe under 
his arm: and being animated by his own music, 
imagines that he too can ‘ sport the toe,’ and 
in the awkward and heavy gait of age endeavours 
to imitate the brisk movements of the youthful 
rose-gatherers who bound like aérial beings 
over the meadows. The old man smiles at their 
light and graceful gestures: and they, in the joy 
of their hearts, repay his music with praise, ap- 
prove of his endeavours to dance, and if they in- 
dulge in a smile at his bushy beard and flaming 
cheeks, it is in secret. 

“ Presently, however, the moment arrives for 
commencing their labours. They strike off into 
the vast plains with their baskets, which are 
very quickly filled with flowers; chariots, or 
rather antique carts, are piled with these odo- 
riferous sheaves; and heavy bufialoes, with slow 
pace and thick neck, drag them away, perfuming 
the air as they move along.’’ From these roses 
the oriental aétar is extracted, and the scents of 
the fields of Adrianople thus survive, and find 
their way to every corner of the habitable world. 

You will easily conceive that the Rose Har- 
vest above described must furnish an admirable 
subject to an artist—a subject more exquisitely 
poetical than the “ Halt of the Caravan’ —* the 
Warm Springs of the Scamander’’—or those 
twin castles where 

Leander, daring boy, was wont, 

(W hat maid will not the tale remember 2) 

To cross thy stream, broad Hellespont! 
which already, with a hundred other similar 
scenes, adorn the “ Voyage Pittoresque de la 
Gréce,” where, if anywhere on earth, poetry and 
enthusiasm seem to haunt every plain and hill. 
I know that, from its high price, the work of the 
Comte de Choiscul is not within every person’s 
reach; but those who are rich, and love to tread 
over again, at least upon paper, the scenes cele- 
brated by the first of poets, should not omit to 
read over the Iliad, with the plaus and views of 
this magnificent work before them, which is the 
best antidote existing to the wild hypotheses of 
Wolf, Heyne, and Bryant. It is strange, how- 
ever, that I never met with the two parts of the 
second volume in England—I believe they are 
not to be found even at the British Museum, or 
at least were not a few years ago—tlhough the 
first volume, now an old book, and an odd 
volume, is not at all uncommon. Yet I assure 
you, those who have not examined these volumes, 
have one great pleasure to come. 

DANISH EXPEDITION TO THE EAST COAST 
OF GREENLAND. 

[The following is the substance of a highly-interesting 
letter, read before the Royal Geographical Society, on 
Monday the 22d instant.) 

Attempts have been made at various times 
to discover the aucient colony of Icelanders who, 
according to history, accompanied Eric Randa, 
a Norwegian, about the close of the tenth cen- 
tury, from that island to the eastern cvast of 
Greenland. These attempts, in consequence 
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of the barriers of ice on the coast, have hitherto 
proved ineffectual, but hopes still remained of 
the colony being discovered, as it is supposed 
to have been established on a part of this coast 
which is scarcely known. The accounts of it 
had been regularly received from the time of 
its first formation, through a period of nearly 
four hundred years, down to the commencement 
of the fifteenth century,—since which it has 
never been more heard of, and all attempts to 
gain intelligence of it have proved abortive. 
His present Majesty, the King of Denmark, 
has been induced to send an expedition once 
more in search of this colony, with the object of 
either bringing the remains ofit to light, or set- 
ting the question of its existence finally at rest. 

Captain Graah, a scientific officer of the Da- 
nish Royal Navy, was intrusted with this ser- 
vice; and twelve Greenlanders, an interpreter, 
a botanist, and a Danish sailor, were ordered to 
accompany him. He was directed to proceed 
in Greenland boats, as affording the easiest 
means of getting along the coast. In March 
1529, the expedition left Nemortalik, near Cape 
Farewell, (an island on which is a Danish esta- 
blishment,) but had net proceeded far, when 
Captain Graah found so much delay was occa- 
sioned by the ice. that he determined on send- 
ing back all but a few Greenlanders, sufficient 
for his own boat, and to proceed alone. This 
was accordingly done in the following June, and 
he continued his voyage in a single boat. 

Thus relieved, Captain Graah was enabled to 
make his way along the coast with more ce- 
lerity, as far as the latitude of 65° 18’N. On 
arriving here, the vast quantity of ice, and the 
enormous icebergs he met with, rendered it im- 
possible for him to proceed farther ;—and in 
consequence of the lateness of the season, he 
was induced to return and seek for winter 
quarters to the southward. Having regained 
the latitude of 63° 22’ N., the party found good 
winter quarters, where they remained from 
October 1829, to the following April. In this 
month Captain Graah, with his party, again set 
out for the northwagd, intending, if possible, 
to reach the latitude of 66° N. in the course of 
the last summer, before he returned to his winter 
quarters at Nemortalik, the point from which 
he had at first started. The accounts of this 
sccond journey have not been received; but 
the supposed situation of the old colony was 
passed over in the first, without any traces of 
it being found, Captain Graah also constructed 
a chart of the coast along which he passed ; and 
it differs very considerably from that of Arrow- 
smith, the best hitherto published. It is also 
remarkable, that he found no large inlets cor- 
responding with Eriesfiord, or Bredefiord ; and 
his description of the whole coast differs widely 
from the former accounts of it. 

It is therefore supposed that the colony on 
the eastern coast never existed, or some traces 
of it would certainly have been met with ; which, 
in opposition to a host of authorities, was as- 
serted by a M. Eggers, in a work published by 
him in 1792. The whole of the country, or 
rather so much as is known of it, is divided by 
a chain of mountains extending in a north and 
south direction. ‘The colony of the ancient 
Scandinavians, formerly established on the west- 
ern coast, is supposed to have been destroyed 
in wars with the Esquimaux Indians, as the 
ruins of their buildings were found by Hans 
Egede in 1721, when it was re-colonized by the 
Greenland Company of Bergen, in Norway. 
But Captain Graah found a thin population 
scattered about between the latitudes of 60° 
and 65° N., whose features partook little of the 
Esquimaux tribe. These people had a form of 
head, and a general appearance in their person, 
similar to that of northern Europeans. He found 
them to be of a middling stature; the women 
and children of fair complexion, and sometimes 
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with brown hair—features which go far to prove 
their descent from the old Icelanders. On the 
other hand, they appeared totally ignorant on 
this subject, and being to the northward of 
latitude 63°, never saw an European before, nor 
had they even heard of the Danish settlement 
to the southward. Although Captain Graah 
found them to be totally ignorant of the Christian 
religion, he states them to be the mildest and 
most inoffensive race of people he had ever met 
with. 








SHEATHING SHIPS. 

AN experiment is now in course of progress, 
for ascertaining whether sheets of zinc may 
be substituted for those of copper in sheathing 
the bottom of ships, for protection against the 
ravages of worms. It is a proposal of Captain 
M. H. Sweney, R.N., who superintended its 
performance last week, at Chatham, on H.M.S. 
Gannet, to which he has just been appointed, 
and is now fitting out for foreign service. The 
Gannet is a vessel of about 380 tons. The sheets 
are of the same size as those of copper; and as 
the material is much harder, and more brittle 
than copper, a furnace was kept on each side of 
the vessel, while the operation of fixing it on 
was proceeding, for the purpose of perforating 
the nail-holes. The nails are also mostly of zinc. 
Should this plan be found to answer, a saving 
will be effected of one half the expense attend- 
ing this important part of the equipment of our 
ships. 








GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 

In the “Gentleman’s Magazine” for October, 
page 296, is a letter dated Ashbourne, enclosing 
an epitaph on one David Iookham! a faithful 
servant of old Isaac Walton. Now that we have 
pointed the hook, or rather underlined the name, 
we need hardly say, that Sylvanus has been im- 
posed on—that there is no such epitaph. These 
literary frauds zre abundantly foolish—no Editor 
can be on his guard against them. It is no apo- 
logy that Heber played off the same joke: the 
silly creature who practised it on the present 
occasion, could in all probability imitate him in 
nothing better. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

November 25.—This meeting, though nume- 
rously attended, was not so crowded as the last. 
The chair was taken at the usual time by Mr. 
Davies Gilbert. The proceedings of the last meet- 
ing having been read, the various contributions to 
the society’s library were being announced, when 
Sir James South rose to address the President, 
and begged a few minutes’ attention. Sir James 
proceeded to say, that it was well known to most 
of the members, that he had published a series 
of charges of infractions of the society’s statutes 
against the President and Council. In so doing, 
he must not be understood as intending to 
injure the feelings of any individual. (Some in- 
terruption, which was evidently the cflect of 
party, here ensued, but we understood Sir James 
to say, that he complained of irregularity in the 
proceedings of the society, in not having found 
the pamphlet which he had sent them in the list 
of contributions.) Sir James was then entering 
into detail, but was interrupted by the noise of 
discordant voices, tokens of applause and dis- 
approbation, and at length Mr. Hawkins as- 
serted that the statutes of the society did not 
admit of time being occupied with the com- 
plaints of members, which time was intended 
for reading. An appeal was then made to the 
President, who informed the society, that Sir 
James South had done him the honour of for- 
warding a copy of the pamphlet in question 








which he considered a most extraordinary one, 
and which he should preserve in his family as 
one of the most curious documents he had ever 
seen. Were the charges well or ill-founded, he 
conceived that the spiritin which it was written 


ing the various compounds of zinc, platina, 
mercury, and copper; and the formation of cor- 


| rosive sublimate and calomel from mercury. 


alluded to the passage in which Sir James had | 


said, that “as it was no honour to be admitted 


into the society, it could be no disgrace to be ex | 


cluded from it,” as not being respectful, and, he 
thought, was calculated to bring the society into 
disrepute. This was his reason for not deposit- 
ing it in the library of the society. Sir James 
South contended that it did not rest with the 
President to refuse any donations to the society's 
library. He had come forward openly and man- 
fully, and put his name to complaints against the 
society, which he meant for its general benciit, 
and not for the purpose of injuring the feelings 
of any one of its members. This, if he had done, 
from his heart he begged forgiveness, but dis- 
claimed having done it intentionally. Sir James 
was much interrupted, He observed further, that 
it was one thing to make charges, and another to 
substantiate them: having done the former, he 
was most ready to do the latter; he would now 
avail himself of his right as a member, to place 
his pamphlet on the table of the society ; having 
done which, he left the meeting. (‘This is a very 
imperiect report of Sir James’s address, but the 
interruptions that took place must apologise for 
any inaccuracy.) It was now contended by Dr. 
Granville, that a member was justified by the 
statutes in adopting the course which Sir James 
South had taken, in addressing his complaint to 
the President; and, after no small difliculty and 
opposition, he succeeded in reading from a copy 
of them he had in his hand, two passages which 
seemed to us to support his opinion. 

We must now add a word or two for ourselves. 
Every Englishman must lament, for the sake of 
science, and the reputation of that body which 
is supposed to combine the highest scientific 
attainments in the kingdom, that dissension 
should exist amongst its members, and that its 
meetings should be interrupted by discussions on 
the correct interpretation of its statutes—and this 
for the sole purpose of discovering or concealing 
the propriety of certain accusations brought by 
one of its members against the conduct of its 
President and Council. It would surely be more 
just, and would at least betray no conscious- 
ness of their being well founded, to meet them 
as freely as they had been advanced. Who 
is so fit for this purpose as the President? 
we should have imagined he would have taken 
the lead in such investigation! We cannot but 
think that the dignity of that high station is 
somewhat compromised, and that it would be 
more becoming the socicty were each of the 
charges refuted singly, than that they should 
be tacitly sanctioned by being shut up and pre- 
servedas“acuriosity.” After what Sir James has 
now done, we do not see how it can be avoided. 

The business of the evening was proceeding, 
when Mr. Babbage addressed the President in 
consequence of a paper he had that morning 
received, respecting his being called to the Coun- 
cil. He adverted to his late publication, which 
was well known to the society, and for which he 
had received its thanks. He thought, however, 
that it would be better that he should not belong 
to the Council, but begged to thank those mem- 
bers of the society who had intended doing him 
thathonour. Mr. Babbage concluded by express- 
ing his hopes of seeing reform in the proceedings 
of the Council, about to be elected. 

The real business of the evening consisted in 
reading a paper communicated by Sir E. Davey, 
of Dublin, on the electro-chemical method of 
discovering metallic poisons. An elaborate ac- 
count was read of numerous interesting experi- 
ments which he had made for discovering the 
presence of arsenic in various metals, in separat- 





The electro-chemical method had the advan- 


| tage over others in minutely pursuing these 
was not that of respect towards the society. He | 


experiments and detecting the poison when 
other methods would not, and, therefore, pro- 
duced false results. In the course of the even- 
ing Mr. T. Cavendish, Mr. F. Champey, Dr. 
Fitton, Mr. J. W. F. Herschel, and Mr. J. W. 
Lubbock, were elected auditors for the ensuing 
Council. 

A meeting will take place on Tuesday morn- 
ing, for the election of the new president. Who- 
ever he may be, we trust that he may not witness 
a repetition of those proceedings which have 
signalized the presidency of Mr. Davies Gilbert. 





The following notification has been signed by 
sixty-three, including some of the most distin- 
guished members of the Royal Society. 

“ The undersigned Fellows of the Roya! So- 
ciety being of opinion, that Mr. Herschel, b 
his varied and profound knowledge, and hig’ 
personal character, is eminently qualified to fll 
the office of President, and that his appointment 
to the chair of the society would be peculiarly 
acceptable to men of science in this and foreign 
countries, intend to put him in nomination on 
the ensuing day of election.” 

Mr. Herschel is a man highly and admirably 
qualified for President—he has been very pro- 
perly called the morning star of our science, and 
one whose range of scientific attainments is at 
present unrivalled inthis country. Sospeaks the 
last Quarterly Review of him; ana assuredly he 
is the most likely person to conciliate and subdue 
that fierce party spirit which at present divides 
the members of the Royal Society, to the dis- 
credit of that body and to the surprise of Europe. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Monday, Nov. 22.—The first fruits of this So- 
ciety were presented at an ordinary meeting of 
the members, this evening. The official duties 
of Lord Goderich, the late president, preventing 
his attendance, the chair was taken by G. B. 
Greenough, Esq. The proceedings of the former 
meeting being read, the members were informed 
that the ancient map of the world then alluded 
to (and which we mentioned in our former re- 
port), had been received from Hereford Cathe- 
dral, and lodged in the room of the society. 
This is a very extraordinary relic of antiquity, 
and seems to be an attempt to delineate the 
outlines of geography on paper in the very ear- 
liest infancy of the art. We have not yet had 
time to examine it; but have no doubt of its 
great antiquity. A letter from Admiral Zhart- 
maun, the Danish Hydrographer at Copenhagen, 
was next read, giving an account of an expedi- 
tion sent by the King of Denmark, in search of 
the reported colony on the Coast of Greenland. 
(An account of this will be found in another part 
of the Athenzeum.) 

‘Lhe various donations to the society were then 
enumerated, amongst which were the Transac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society, presented by that 
body, also a new edition of the latest charts pub- 
lished by the East India Company, presented by 
them, andan elaborate publication on the antiqui- 
ties of Athens, by the publishers, with many other 
valuable and useful contributions. The Presi- 
dent, on voting the thanks of the society for these 
presents, took the opportunity of observing to 
the members, that these works would be always 
open to their inspection, as well as the ancient 
map from Hereford Cathedral, which he had no 
doubt would become the subject of future inves- 
tigation in a paper of much interest. 

An interesting paper on Australia was next 
read, which had been compiled by Mr. Barrow, 
and forwarded by him, with a letter, to the Pre- 
sident. Mr. Barrow, in his letter, noticed some 
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fossil bones which had been discovered in Wel- 
lington Valley near the Blue Mountains, sup- 
posed to have been those of animals of an enor- 
mous size, whose species is entirely unknown. 
From this circumstance, it has been concluded 
that the continent of Australia is not of post- 
diluvian formation, as advanced by some, but 
that it is coeval with the other continents of 
our globe. The travels of Captain Siurt in the 
interior of the continent were also mentioned, 
who, after having crossed the Blue Mountains, 
had ascertained that the interior was not occu- 
pied by an inland sea, as was formerly supposed; 
but that the rivers, as is generally the case, 
found their way to the ocean. Mr. Barrow 
then adverted to Capt. Sturt’s late discovery of 
a considerable river and lake in the southern 
part of New South Wales, which terminates in 
Encounter Bay, but had not been observed 
either by Flinders or Baudin. He also com- 
mented on our imperfect knowledge generally 
of the coasts of Australia, as afforded by the 
charts ; and observed that it was more than pro- 
bable that numerous outlets of rivers would here- 
after be discovered. 

The paper accompanying the foregoing letter 
contained the latest account of the state of the 
colony at Swan River from Governor Stirling, 
and the discoveries of Dr. Wilson in that dis- 
trict. The valuable nature of the land in many 
parts, the excellent qualities of the herbage for 
the subsistence of cattle, even throughout the 
dry season, the salubrity of the climate, and the 
abundance of good water, were subjects of con- 
gratulation to the colonists. It was stated that 
Cockburn Sound afforded a secure anchorage 
for a thousand ships, and the channel into it 
being buoyed, rendered it of easy access. That 
it afforded safety from the presence of an enemy 
by being inaccessible when the buoys are re- 
moved, and the middle of it being out of the 
range of shot either from the shore or the sea, 
and that in the hands of an enemy it would 
prove as destructive to our trade as the Mauri- 
tius had been during the last war. The country 
had been explored as far as ninety miles to the 
southward, and sixty to the northward of the 
settlement, by Dr. Wilson. The number of set- 
tlers amounted to upwards of 1200, 400 of whom 
were located. The good qualities of the land 
about Port Leschenault had rendered it a de- 
sirable place, and it was among the first of the 
parts settled upon. The governor observed in 
his report, that many of the emigrants there 
had been disappointed, in consequence of their 
inactive disposition, but that those of industrious 
habits were certain of a fair return for their 
labour, and that the success of the colony only 
required such. Comparing Swan River with 
the first settlement of North America or even 
with Sydney, he considered it in its present 
state to have the advantage of both. ‘The set- 
tlement at Oyster Harbour on the South Coast 
had been placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Governor of Swan River, and he had no doub: it 
would become every day of :nore importance in 
itself as well as to the new settlement. Dr. 
Wilson had discovered several streams which 
terminated in the sea coast between Oyster 
Harbour and Cape Leewin. No opposition had 
been met with from the natives, who on the 
contrary had shown every disposition to forward 
the views of the settlers. Being entirely igno- 
rant of the art of swimming and not using canoes, 
they had no correct ideas of the depth of rivers, 
but had been very useful to exploring parties. 

The latter part of the evening was occupied 
in reading a paper on the botanical productions 
of these parts, communicated by the celebrated 
botanist Mr. Brown. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Thursday, Nov. 25.—Henry Hallam, Esq., 
Vice President, in the chair.—The Secretary 





read a communication from Mr. A. Kempe, on 
some peculiarities in a lately-discovered tomb- 
stone covering the remains of a Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas of the time of Richard IL.; 

a drawing of it was also exhibited to the society. 
He next read a letter from Mr. J. A. Repton, 
submitting to the society a copy of some tapes- 
tried figures of the time of Henry VIII., for the 
purpose of ascertaining, if possible, what may 
have been the subject intended by them. Mr. 
Ellis read lastly the first of six letters addressed 


| Bell and Mary Gray’. 


by the Rev. J. Skinner, a Fellow of the Society, | 


tu Sir R.C. Hoare, Bart., on the disputed site 
of Camalodunum from the description of ‘Tacitus. 

Mr. F. Goodwin, the architect, and Mr. Prior, 
the author of the life of Edmund Burke, were 
severally balloted for, and elected Fellows of 
the Society. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

Tne members of this society resumed their 
meetings on Saturday the 22nd October, when 
Dr. Stewart and Mr. Chinnock were selected 
Presidents. The meetings have been.exceed- 
ingly interesting, and the discussions very ani- 
mated—we shall give an outline of their pro- 
ceedings as subjects of general interest occur. 
An excellent paper on hydrophobia, some valu- 
able remarks on the phenomena of voice, and 
the relaxed uvula so frequently complained of 
by our public singers, have given rise to ex- 
tended debates. 

At the meeting of Saturday last Dr. Granville 
read a paper on the “ Political Condition of the 
Science of Midwifery;” and the subject was 
treated ina most able and comprehensive manner. 
A very animated debate followed ; the political 
state of medicine generally was repeatedly re- 
ferred to; and two resolutions were unanimously 
passed, representing the strong necessity for 
legislative interference to protect the public 
from improper persons practising midwifery, 
and to oblige and empower the medical corpora- 
tions to examine in that branch of medicine. 

This evening, Saturday, the subject of cholera 
will be introduced, in consequence of its pecu- 
liar interest at this period. We hope some im- 
portant facts may be elicited. 


MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tuesday, November 23.—Peter Mack Roget, 
M.D., Sec. R.S., President in the chair.~A 
valuable paper was read by Edward Rigby, 
M.D., but not of general interest. A numerous 
collection of prints of anatomy and natural his- 
tory were exhibited by Mr. Schloss—amongst 
which two engravings of the human skele- 
ton, of the natural size, were particularly ad- 
mired. Mr. Schloss is the person whom we 
have before had occasion to notice, in our re- 
ports of the evening meetings at the College of 
Physicians, for his beautiful anatomical models 
in wax. 
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THE FORGET ME NOT. 
WE are so accustomed to see works of this kind 
so brilliant and beautiful in their ornamental 
bindings and golden adornments, that the semi- 
quakerish garb of the case of this book has led 
to its being overwhelmed by a mass of ordinary 
rubbish, from which it has only just fallen into 
our hands. We must do it tardy justice: the 
delay, as we have shown, is not ours. Martin 
has contributed a fine frontispiece, ‘ Queen 
Esther.’ It is well engraved by E. Finden. 
The pomp and pride of the Palace Hall of Aha- 
suerus is excellently given. ‘The massy pillars, 
the gorgeousness of the ornaments, and the 
view of the city in the back- ground, afford room 
for high thoughts of the princely inhabitants of 
such a splengy scene. The worst of it is, that 


| we cannot understand the precise time it repre- 
| sents. Still, it is a fine plate. Next to this in 
merit, but its antipode as regards place in the 
volume, is undoubtedly Mr. JeR. West's ‘ Bessy 
It is a beautiful pasto- 
| ral scene. ‘Tiere is the dreaminess of calm 
| repose around it, It is engraved by W. Finden. 
‘The Boa Ghaut,’ by W. Westall, is a fine plate. 
The shadows are well managed. One of the best 
things P. Stephanotf has struck off this scason 
is his ‘ Lady Beaufort.’ James of Scotland is 
placed in Windsor’s Keep, gazing on the lady 
(afterwards his spouse), but how he can fall in 
love with her, we know not—her face being /o 
us, and from him. ‘The Japanese Palace, Dres- 
den,’ by Prout, Knight’s ‘ Painter Puzzled,’ 
‘ An Italian Scene,’ by Barrett, and ‘The Dis- 
consolate,’ by Corbould, are all pleasing pictures. 

We unequivocally condemn ‘The Noontide 
Retreat,’ by Phillips. It is—it must be—a 
portrait. The face is pretty—the dog is pass- 
able; but what does the lady want, in such a 
scene, without even a book for her companion ? 


Ah! is she too early at the rendezvous? Ina 
word, there is no poetry about the prece. 
We could speak very harshly of ‘ The False 


One,’ which we have seen praised, but—it is a 
lady’s a 

‘The Cat's Paw’ is clever, but we have had 
Monkeyana ad nauseam. 

We are sorry we cannot give a more favour- 
able report of these illustrations. 


The Three Marys. s. E ngraved by T. Bragg. from 
a drawing by F. Wilkin, Esq., after ‘the ori- 
ginal by Annibal Carracci. London, Bragg. 

Tus accurate copy, on a reduced size, from 

the celebrated picture in the collection of the 

Earl of Carlisle, will form a pleasant addition 

to the portfolios of the curious. It is very 

cleverly copied, and excellently engraved. It is 
satisfactory, when it is impossible to possess, or 
even to get a sight of the originals of the great 
masters, to have them made thus accessible to 
us. We have been pleased with this engraving. 

His Grace the Duke of "ellington. Sir T. Law- 
rence, P.R.A.: William Bromley, A.E.R.A. 
Moon, Boys & Graves. 

Turis is in truth the finest print that has been 
published of the hero of Waterloo,—in cha- 
racter too, as he appeared on that ever me- 
morable occasion. His Grace is mounted on 
his favorite charger Copenhagen, (who, like the 
horse of Alexander, has gained an immortal 
name, for the service he then rendered his 
master, ) and clad in the military Spanish cloak, 
covering a plain surtout coat, with white trow- 
sers, his left hand holding a military hat, and 
his right a telescope; the distance is formed by 
the flash and smoke of the pealing artillery, 
which is ably blended with the dark and gloomy 
back ground—portentous of the fatal deeds 
done on that day, in which the mightiest of con- 
querors fell to rise no more. 

The painting has been long celebrated as one 
of the President’s finest works, though we must 
confess that the horse’s hinder legs have always 
appeared to us strangely out of drawing; but 
this circumstance was, we know, mentioned to 
Sir Thomas, who either did not agree with the 
judgment, or neglected to benefit by it. We 
give the highest praise to Mr. Bromley, for the 
admirable manner in which he has completed 
his laborious task—it may justly be pronounced 
his chef-d’ceuvre; it unites depth of colour with 
that clearness of line, which is this artist’s pe- 
culiar talent. As an historical portrait of Eng- 
land’s Great Captain, it will be highly valued ; 
it represents him in that character in which he 
has not been excelled by any of the world’s great 
warriors, and in which a true English spirit 
would ever desire to see him, the leader of the 





armies of England. 
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Twelve Sketches, illustrative of Sir Walter Scott's 
Demonology and Witchcraft. By George 
Cruikshank. London, 1830. Published for 
the Artist. Robins. 


Tuts little work will raise the character of the 
clever artist, by whom and for whom it is pub- 
lished, considerably higher than it has ever 
yet stood in public estimation. The genius of 
Cruikshank, well dieted with the demonology 
and witchcraft which Sir Walter Scott had so 
delicately cooked for him, has run riot into a 
thousand strange whimsies and real poetical 
vagaries. The elves and witches are caught 
alive and kicking; but it is not possible with 
the pen to point them out, as Cruikshank has 
accomplished the task with the pencil. Of the 
twelve sketches, we prefer the first “ The Corps 
de Ballet,” and plate 4, “ Elfin Tricks.” In the 
first, all the chairs and tables are spirited into 
goblin revellers,—the chairs with faces on their 
backs—the table glaring at the hypochondriac 
like a burly blusterer; and in the fourth plate, 
a set of tiny devils are carrying a poor mortal 
wretch over the top of a steeple—with a town 
far below them—scaring his life out in the upper 
air, and all for fun! The top of the steeple 
pokes solidly up, in the front—we were going 
to say ground, but in the front air—and all the 
merry devilment is careering along above it: 
“The Elfin Arrow Manufactory,” is a good 
specimen of a fairy Mechanics’ Institution— 
where “all is matter, and no matter what!” 
And “The Fairy Revenge,” in which a fat 
widow is being pulled down her own kitchen 
stairs, by a troop of those pleasant diminutives, 
who haunt the dairy pans, is humorous enough. 
Plate 10, however, “‘'The Witches’ Frolic,” is 
the triumph of the work. ‘The witches are sail- 
ing in sieves that just fit them,—the sea is run- 
ning in convulsive horror—and the great bad 
spirit—half whale and half devil—with a tail 
that starts out of the sea, pointed,—a nautical 
epigram, rolls in gloomy delight among the 
weird women! We had no idea, with all our 
notions of Cruikshank, that he could show such 
poetry. This little book distinguishes him 
at once as the man of genius, from tlie mere 
man of talent; and we do not doubt but that 
all the buyers of Sir Walter Scott’s volume will 
think it incomplete without the [lustrations. 


We have just seen a splendid mosaic of his 
late Majesty, from a picture by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. We trust it will be exhibited, and 
thus afford the British public an opportunity of 
judging of those extraordinary works which ex- 
cite so much the admiration and astonishment 
of our countrymen when at Rome. The English, 
generally, have no idea of the scale on which 
modern mosaic is sometimes executed, or of the 
great delicacy of the execution. 

Mr. Colnaghi has just returned from Paris, 
and brought with him an engraving of Napo- 
leon’s tomb at St. Helena, from a design by 
Gerard, most exquisitely engraved by Garnier. 
The design is extremely fanciful, and calculated 
we should think, to please the Parisians ama- 


zingly. 





THEATRICALS 





DRURY-LANE. 


On Monday “Venice Preserved” was acted 
at this theatre, to introduce a Miss Huddart, 
from the provincial boards, in the character of 
Belvidera. There are two reasons why young 
ladies have been brought out from time to time 
at one or other of the great houses in the first 
walk in tragedy, when it ought to have been 
evident to those who permitted them to appear, 
that they could not sustain themselves in it after 
the first ebullition of encouragement to a new 





candidate should have passed away. Ove is the 
blind and partial weakness of the debutante’s 
friends, who either can’t or won't see the reason 
“why their girl should’nt make a hit as well as 
Miss O'Neill.” In this case the manager takes 
the chance of a first appearance, for which he 
pays nothing, bringing him a house, and reserves 
to himself the option of an engagement in the 


event of unexpected success. The other is where : 


the manager pays his own penetration the com- 
pliment of signing and sealing at once with the 
party whose person or abilities he has been 
struck with ; and in this case the engagement, as 
it precedes the experiment, is of course made 
on comparatively low terms, while the manager 
hugs himself to think that he has secured what 
may be a first-rate hit at a third-rate salary, or, 
at the worst, engaged a middling performer at 
a fair price. For the performer herself, this is 
unfortunately not the worst, for a general im- 
pression of failure attaches to her name in the 
public mind, and perhaps prevents her from 
having full justice done to the talents she really 
possesses. We know of no actor or actress who 
has commenced in first-rate parts, failed, and, at 
any subsequent time, made a successlul re-ap- 
pearance in the same station. On the other 
hand we know of none who have ever had oc- 
casion to abandon the first line when they have 


| arrived at it, from a moderate beginning, by 





means of their own persevering industry and 
the gradually-increasing favour of the public. 
This should be a warning to future aspirants, but 
we fear it willnot. The mischievous partiality 
of friends, and the short-sighted policy of ma- 
nagers, which would sacrifice the professional 
prospects of twenty young ladies in succession 
to make as many good box-sheets, will remain 
the same. In one of these predicaments we are 
sorry to say Miss Huddart stands—she would 


perhaps make an efficient second or third rate | 
actress, but she has stepped too high and cannot | 
If a hand from us could | 


retain her footing. 
render her any effectual assistance, we would 
extend it with alacrity and all imaginable gal- 
lantry—but it would be of no use, In matters 
of art; the truth, if not told, will tell itself. Mr. 
Macready walks about with a reputation big 
enough to defend himself, and we, therefore, 
think it no cowardice to hit at him—we must 
inform him then that his Pierre finds no favour 
in our sight, it is alternately too colloquial and 
too passionately boisterous, it is “ too rash, too 
unadvised, too sudden.” Jaffier is a hateful 
character certainly, but, from this very circum- 
stance, the greater is the merit of him who acts 
it well. This merit belongs of right to Mr. 
Wallack, and we most willingly accord it to him. 
His acting throughout was of a very high order, 
but in the fourth act it was as powerfully impres- 
sive as anything in tragedy our stage has now to 
boast of. It was loudly and deservedly applauded. 


COVENT-GARDEN, 


Tue well-known Adelphi piece called “The 
Pilot” was produced here for the first time on 
Monday last ; it came with so good a character 
from its last place, that it was sure of a favour- 
able reception. It was very well got up, and 
as we have not heard that Messrs. Mathews 
and Yates intend to persecute the Covent Garden 
proprietors for playing their legitimate drama, 
we suppose it will be frequently repeated. Mr. 
Meadows's Captain Burroughcliffe was extremely 
amusing, but, whether owing to first impressions 
or not we can’t say, we fancied it wanted the 
breadth of Mr. John Reeve’s. Mr. T. P. Cooke 
was admirable as ever in Long Tom Coffin, and 
introduced a musical yarn about the “ American 
Sea Sarpent,” which was “ ’fore heaven, a more 
exquisite song than the last.” He sang it with 
infinite truth and humour. The force of iden- 


tification “can no further go” than Mr. Cooke 





carries it in this sailor part—his first open- 
hearted, open-handed, open-mouthed rush on 
to the stage, is like that of one who springs 
from his boat to freedom on his almost native 
deck, after the confinement of a long land-cruise. 
The audience feel themselves his messmates, 
and we often wonder how those in the stage-box 
can help shaking hands with him. 


ee 
MAJORS AND MINORS, 


Ovr attention has been particularly called 
to this subject, by a long letter which the ma- 
nagers of the Tottenham Street Theatre have this 
weck printed at the head of their bills. It pur- 
ports to be a copy of one addressed to the Editor 
of the Morning Herald, but in its present situa- 
tion, it can only be intended to excite the tur- 
bulently-disposed portion of the theatrical public 
to become partizaus in the existing differences, 
and to evince their opinions by clamour and 
disturbance at the theatre. In this point of view, 
we cannot too strongly condemn the course which 
the Tottenham Street managers have thought 
fit to adopt, and we do condemn it with the less 
hesitation, because we are decidedly with them 
on the main point which they seek to establish. 
Competition is always ultimately good for the 
public; and from this rule we do not consider 
theatrical property can be exempt: the sooner, 
therefore, any person, having the means and 
willing to run the risk, is permitted to open a 
theatre wherever he may choose, to our think- 
ing, the better; nor are we of opinion, that the 
great national houses would be, in reality, 
sufferers from such permission. In the mean- 
time, however, the law, although almost every 
attempt by the majors to enforce it against the 
minors has somehow or other been foiled, is 
clearly intended to be with the patent theatres ; 
and, while the law remains so, it is to temperate 
appeals to those who have the power of altering 
it, and not to the publication of low personal 
abuse in inflammatory placards, that Messrs. 
Melrose and Chapman should look for redress. 
We will not soil cur columns by reprinting the 
coarsenesses contained in Mr. Chapman’s lengthy 
letter: those who are willing to indulge their cu- 
riosity at the expense of a pain in the back, may 
do so, by aye for half an hour over a shop- 
bill; but Mr. Chapman may rest assured that the 
course he has followed will, if persisted in, do 
anything but raise either him or his theatre in 
the estimation of the respectable and right-think- 
ing part of the public. We fully admit, that it 
is inconsistent and unbecoming in the patentees 
to avail themselves of pieces originally brought 
out at the minors. This is an argument which, 
if used in the proper quarters and in the proper 
way, would make strongly against those who 
endeavour to enrich their treasury by means of 
attractions borrowed from theatres whjch they 
affect to despise and seek to crush. Stif, what- 
ever may be our opinions as to the fitness of the 
law, we are bound to grant that the lessees of 
the patent theatres, from whom such enormous 
rents could not be exacted but for the patent 
rights supposed to be granted to them, are 
fully justified, until some change shall take 
place, in resisting, to the utmost, any encroach- 
ment, real or imaginary, on such rights. If the 
managers of the minor theatres think they can 
outwit the majors, and evade the law, ag they 
have hitherto done, let them, by all means 
attempt it, and they will have our best wishes for 
their success ;—if they think they can beat them 
and do away with the law altogether, let them 
try that, and there, again they shall have any 
support in our power to bestow: but let them 
abstain from this butcher’s-shop system of pla- 
carding their neighbours in abusive language, 
or we shall be much surprised if they get either 
encouragement or assistance from the respect~ 
able part of the Press, 
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CHAT. 


Miss Smithson appears to remain as great a 
favourite of the Parisians as ever. The direc- 
tors of the Opera have granted the use of the 
theatre for the purpose of a benefit—she was to 
appear for the only time in the “ Muette de 
Portici,” and is then to return to England. 

We think it well to mention for the informa- 
tion of play-going friends, that, instead of the 
old barren waste paper play-bill, they may now 
have for their two-pence a very entertaining 
little sheet called the “ Tatler,’ containing all 
that play-bills ever contain, and in addition, 
a pleasant theatrical criticism, and a page of 
good gossip or well-selected extract, that will 
fill up the yawning interval between the acts— 
a page, indeed, that may be read in or out of 
the theatre very satisfactorily. 
MISCELLANEA 

National Benevolent Institution. —We were 
happy to hear at the general meeting of this 
excellent Institution, which took place on 
Thursday last, that the funds enable the com- 
mittee to extend their aid to 37 additional pen- 
sioners. It is in a most flourishing state—and 
boasts, in addition to the distinguished patro- 
nage it has already received, the gracious pro- 
tection of Her Majesty. 

Howard.—We learn, with a feeling of pride 
and gratificetion, in which every one of our 
readers will cordially participate, that a marble 
monument to the memory of this excellent man 
is about to be erected at Cherson, where he lies 
buried. This tardy homage to his virtues will 
be completed in the course of the ensuing spring. 
The monument itself has been wrought in Italy, 
and was lately landed at Odessa, where a public 
subscription has been raised for defraying the 
expense incurred. We cannot doubt, although 
the information we have received does not state 
any further particulars, that English hearts and 
English purses have been the fathers to this 
beooneantite design. 

Beccaria.—Subscriptions are raising at Milan 
for the purpose of erecting a public monument 
in honour of the celebrated author of the “ Essay 
on Crimes and Punishments.” 

It is rather a singular coincidence, and one 
which we believe has not been noticed before, 
that the Emperor Napoleon, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and the late Marquis of Londonderry, 
were all born in the same year, 1769. 

Marseille.— A lighthouse has been recently 
erected on the small low island of Planier at the 
entrance of the bay of Marseille, in the gulf of 
Lyons. The light is on the revolving principle, 
and shows very powerful every half ininute, and 
may be seen four or five leagues off. The light- 
house in the daytime appears like the Eddystone, 
and without care might be mistaken for a sail. 

The Sikkim Mountains.—From the favourable 
account received of a place called Dargeeling, 
situated not more than 350 miles from Calcutta, 
on one of the numerous ramifications of the 
Sinchul mountains, the Indian government di- 
rected Captain Herbert to proceed to the spot 
and ascertain how far it might be advisable to 
establish a Sanatarium there, and from his 
report we extract such particulars as seem to us 
of general interest. It is situated, he observes, 
at an elevation of nearly nine thousand feet; 
and as it is calculated in India that the tempe- 
rature of the uir falls as you ascend, at the rate 
of about 1° in 300 feet; it is therefore inferred, 
that, as Dargeeling is 7218 feet above Calcutta, 
the mean temperature is 24° below it—still 
lower indeed from the higher latitude and a 
northern aspect.— Dargeeling has the advantage 
over Simla, Landour, and Almorah, in asufficient 
supply of perfectly sweet and wholesome water— 
in the quantity of even ground for building on ; 
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and as to rides and walks, no place has a fairer 
field than Dargeeling. The Mountain of Sinchul, 
on which it is situated, is well wooded; but in 
point of natural scenery, Dargeeling must yield 
to Simla—though it needs not fear a comparison 
with Almorah. As for materials for building, a 
very good stone (gneiss) is found there, and 
abundance of timber for roofing and other pur- 
poses is at hand. In the first instance, how- 
ever, Captain Herbert suggests that the example 
of the people of the country should be followed, 


who construct their houses of bamboos (which | 


are at hand) and mats formed of a small reed, 
which grows in great luxuriance on the Sinchul 
ridge. The mountaineers of these regions, called 
Lepchas, are of Tartar origin. They are an able- 
bodied race of men, short, square, thick set, and 
muscular. 
caste, and are cheerful, frank, and full of cu- 
riosity—bold, yet not presuming in address, with 
a native simplicity of manner and feeling that 
must render them favourites with Europeans. 

Two Irishmen were one day abusing each 
other in language not the most measured, when 
a dray, containing a quantity of bar-iron passed 
by, making (as one of the disputants expressed 
it) ‘a most confounded bother.” One of them 
then proposed, that neither should speak a word 
“until that devil’s harpsichord has passed out 
of hearing!’ This was acceded to, and in a few 
minutes they composedly “ resumed hostilities.” 

The remarkable passage so often alluded to in 
the Duke of Wellington’s speech, May 1837, is 
well known—it is not perhaps, so well known, 
that the Noble Duke printed for private distri- 
bution one hundred copies of that speech. The 
following is an accurate copy of the passage in 
question—it is quoted here from_no ill-feeling 
towards this illustrious man; we, in common 
with the rest of the nation, feel too much gra- 
titude for what he has done in his civil capacity, 
and admiration for his great military achieve- 
ments to be capable of anything that mightappear 
to detract from them. We quote the passage as 
an historical curiosity; and no doubt, when the 
gallant Duke used the words, he was somewhat 
of honest Benedict’s opinion: —‘ Does any man 
believe that I would give up such gratification+ in 
order to be appointed to a station, to the duties 
of which I was unaccustomed, in which I was 
not wished, and for which I was not qualified ; 
as it must be obvious to your lordships that, not 
being in the habit of addressing your lordships, I 
should have been found, besides other disquali- 
fications, incapable of displaying as they ought 
to be displayed, or of defending the measures 
of government as they ought to be defended in 
this house by the person thus honoured by His 
Majesty’s confidence; my lords, I should have 
been worse than mad if I had thought of such a 
thing.” 

English Critics and American Literature ; with 
Jonathan’ s Commentary.—“ The Quarterly reviles 
us, the Edinburgh sneers at us, Blackwood 
bullies us, the magazines show us up under no 
very brilliant colours in imaginary travels and 
journals from Kentucky; even the poor book- 
seller’s drudge who gets up that humblest of all 
periodicals, the Litercry Gazette, t can afford to 
be merry at the expense of Jonathan. In short, 
we are daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly, 
from one year’s end to the other, arraigned before 
these self-created courts, of sundry high crimes 
and misdemeanors; and to all these indictments 
we are regularly expected to plead guilty, at 
least by a silent acquiescence in the charges 
made upon us.”—North American Review. 








+ The Commandership in Chief. 

«t This journal, as is well known, is a mere puffing 
machine in the hands of the booksellers, conducted, we 
believe, by a —— creature named Jerdan. It has 
lately signalized itself by an attack upon Washington, 
whom the wildest of our foreign traducers had hitherto 
respected, but on whom the miserable tool undertakes 
to n the foul and odious charge of irreligion.” Jbid. 


They are free from the trammels of 





Athenaum AVbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—Affection’s Gift, being a Selection of 
Sacred Poesy, from the most approved Authors. 

Observations on the Present State of Historical Lite- 
rature and the Institutions for its Advancement in Eng- 
land, by Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq. 

A History of the First Revolution in France, by 
J. Bell, Esq. 

Divarication of the New Testament into Doctrine and 
History, by T. Wirgman. 

Jacob’s Latin Reader, Part I. with Notes, by'T.W.C. 
Edwards. 

Joachim Fortius Ringelbergius de Ratione Studii, 
translated by G. B. Karp. 

Beauties of the Mind, a Poetical Sketch, by Charles 
Swain. 

Nowell’s Latin Catechism. 

An Examination of Mr. 'T. Jones’s English System of 
Balancing Books. 

_In the course of January, a Series of Views about 

Kurrah Manickpore, in the province of Allahabad ; by 
Lieut. George Abbott. 





Just subscribcd.—Statutes, 1 Geo. 4, and 1 Wil. 
4, 8vo. 188.—The Greek Dramatist, 1 vol. Svo, 12. I 1s. 6d. 
Lloyd’s Field Sports, 2nd edit. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 1. 12s. 
—The Persian Adventurer, by J. B. Fraser, 3 vols. post 
8vo. Id. 11s. 6d.—Harte’s System of the World, from 
the French of La Place, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 4s.--Scudamore 
on Consumption, 8vo. 4s.—M*intosh’s Practice of Phy- 
sic, vol, 2, Svo. 14s, —Bertini’s New System of learning 
Music, 4to. 10s. 6d.—Uorace Doering, new edit. demy 
Svo. 18s.— Fortune’s Reverses, by Miss Kowles, 2 vols. 
18mo. 7s. 6d.--Whately on Romish Errors, 8vo. 10s.— 
First preaching of the Gospel, 18mo. 2%. 6d.—Shaw’s 
Domestic Lawyer, 12mo. 9s.—Scenes in our Parish, 
Izmo. 5s.—Medicine no Mystery, 2nd edit. post Svo. 
5s.—The Art of Correspondence, English & French, 2 
vols. 18mo. 5s. 6@.—Dr. Johnson’s Prayers 32mo. 
2s. 6d.—The Private Diary, post 8vo. 45. 6¢d.—The 
Student’s Journal, post Svo. 4s. 6d.—Stories from 
Italian Writers, Interlinear on Locke’s System, 12mo. 
2s. Gd. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 








s of | Therme me % . 
Pa [maim [Eaacter | winds, | Weather. 
Th. {45 30 29.50 S. W. | Rain, p.m. 
Fr. 19) 42 35 30.00 8. Clear. 
Sat. 20) 49 37 29.87 Ss. Rain. 
Sun. 21) 54 42 29.95 S. W. | Rain, p.m. 
Mon. 22) 46 36 | 29.56 |S.W.toW. Rain. 
Tues. 23,49 «31 | 28.96 | w. Clear. 
Wed. 24 42 26 30.27 8. E. Cloudy. 





Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulus, and Cirrostratus. A 
dense fog on Wednesday night. Nights and mornings 
for the greater part fair. 

Mean temperature of the week, 40°. 

Astronomical Observations. 

The Moon and Jupiter in conjunction on Friday, at 
midnight. 

Sun entered Sagittarius on Monday, at 6h. 37m. P.M. 

Sun and Saturn quartile on Wednesday, at 6h. A.M. 

Jupiter's geocentric long.on Wed.17° 1 in Capricorn. 

Mars os 28° 27’ in Pisces. 

Sun’s 1° 44’ inSagittarius, 

Length of day on Wed. Sh. 24m. ; decreased, 8h. 10m. 

Sun’s horary motion 2/23”. Logarithmic number of 
distance 9.99423. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 


We thank our Truro friend for sending us the West 
Briton newspaper with the review of Rodney’s Life 
copied from the Athena#um—but the editor himself had 
kindly anticipated him ; and so far are we from think- 
ing it wrong, that we are greatly obliged by the hand- 
some acknowledgment of whence the review was taken, 
and well pleased that, by the zeal of the editor, the 
readers of that paper were in possession of the review 
of, and the interesting extracts from that work, before it 
was published, or even heard of, in London except by 
the readers of the Athenzum. We have, however, just 
= of complaint against some other journals: an 

rish paper not long since copied nearly seven of its 
folio columns from one number of the Atheneum, and 
acknowledged one paragraph of tweny lines; and one 
of the Westmorland papers (perhaps, in justice to others, 
we ought to be more particular and name the paper,) 
has this week copied nearly three folio columns, in- 
cluding the whole Miscellanea, without one word of 
acknowledgment. This is not honest. We do not 
think the editor was bound to placard every paragraph 
with “ Athenzum,”’—but an occasional one acknow- 
ledged is but fair dealing. 

If «« Haste” were to change his signature twenty 
times, we should recognize the handwriting—but if not 
the handwriting, the kind good fecling which, we are 
assured, dictates his letters. We like his watchfulness, 


Thanks to W. Ww, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ATIONAL BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
TION, for the Relief of Distressed Persons in the Middle 
Ranks of Life: Founded by the late Peter Hervé, Esq. in the 
fear 1812. 
Patron, His Roval Highness Prince Leo 
Patroness, Her Royal Highness the 
Trustees, 

The Duke of Devonshire. The Marquis of Bristol. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne. Sir Thomas Baring, Bart, M.P. 
At a General Meeting of the Life Governors and Subscribers, 
held on the 25th of November, at the Freemasons’ Hall, the Rev. 
H. J. KNAPP, M.A., in the Chair, After disposing of the busi- 
ness connected with the General Meeting, the Subscribers pro- 
ceeded to ballot for Thirty additional Pensioners, when the fol- 
lowing Candidates were deciared duly elected, the uwumbers 
polled for each respectively being— 


Id of Saxe-Coburg. 
uchess of Keut. 


No. of No. of 
For No. Votes. For No. Votes. 
102 Mr. A. Morton 37,535 45 Mrs. ag Dandy 15,837 
15,809 


a87 Mrs. C. M. Snowden peers 91 Mrs. A. Jouss 
118 Mr. C. Wigley 21,100 96 Mrs. 
70 Mrs. E. Tubb 20 Mrs. i ti'Gee 


104 Mrs. S. Mannering 


56 Mrs. E, Obren 
ir. 












19,637 

19,573 
89 Mrs. M. Chafe 19,406 Welch 14,938 
19,288 utherland 14,716 
19,013 A. Radcliffe 14,630 
18,849 2. Cresswell 14,614 
¢ . Piers 8,7: S. Porthouse 14,055 
76 Mrs. A. W headon 5 J. Borman 13,770 
127 Mrs. 1. Campbell . E. Cafe 13,68 
128 Mrs. M. Bellinton s. A. F. Young = 13,617 
65 Mrs, H. Bradle: 3 Mrs. L. Barrow 12,978 
50 Mrs, A. Toone Mr. J. Bailey 12,87 
Sul and i re received at Messrs. Drum- 





mouds’, Charing Cc a. Messrs. “Bos auquet aud Co, Lombard- 
street; and at the Office, 45, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, 


from to till 4 —_ 3 
By order, FRANCIS SCOTNEY, Sec. 





ORBETT’S PATENT CARRIAGE 
STEPS. These Self-acting, ever- clean, and convenient 
Steps are now fitted to various Carriag at Mr. DAVIEs’S. 
Coach Builder, 15, Wigmore Sireet, Ca lish Square, where 
the Pablic is respectively invited to imspect them. Application 
may be made to Mr. Corvett, 7, Warwick Street, Regent Street. 
23rd of Oct. 1830. 











C= ERWELL’S BATHS, Founper’s- 


covrt, Lorneury, back of the Bank, always ready ; con- 
sisting of Shainpooing, Sulphur, Harrogate, Medicated Vapour, 
Warm Fresh and Salt Water, and every other description. The 
most inveterate Skin Diseases, Gouty and Rheumatic Aflections, 
Stif Joints, Deep-seated Pains, Dropsical Swellings, and wany 
other obstinate complaints, speedily yield to a few applications 
of these Baths, which may be used by the most delicate persons, 
during all vicissitudes of weather, Without the least danger of 
taking cold. The Proprietor is a qualified Surgeon, and having 
devoted considerable attention to the several varieties of the 
above complaints, can, with some confidence, offer his service to 
the afllicted. At home daily from 10 till 4. 


Warm Bath, 2s. 6d. ; Ten ditto, 1/. 1s. 








Literature, fine Arts, &c. 





Price One Guinea, richly bound in Embroidered Crimson Silk, 
and embellished with upwards of 700 Engravings, 


HE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK possesses the 
. hitherto mattempted novelty of conceutrating, in one 
volume, all that is interesting, either asan exercise, a recreation, 
or @ pursuit, and forms a complete repertorium of all those « 
Complishments which grace the sex, and constitute the periec 
of the female character. The Works 8 particularly disti guished 
for the care which has been taken as to the correctness of its 
information; and as no ene mind could have been equal to the 
task of achieving such a variety of subjects, recourse has been 
had to the most distinguished proficieuts in each department. 





The Youre Lapy’s Book claims to be regarded as a perennial, 
—NoT an aunual publication; as a work of permanent interest 
and utility; nor the ephemeral trifle of a season; and to be ia 
all respects worthy of a constant place in the boudoir of an Eng- 
lish Lady. 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK 


Is acknowledged to be the most acceptable 
Present for Young Folks ever devised, and has now reached the 
Sixth Edition. [tis a combination of all that usually delichts and 
interests youth; embraces all their Sports and Amusements, in 
and out of doors, and at all seasons, and combines valueble in- 
straction with rational recreation. It co.wprises nearly 500 closely- 
printed pages, is embellished with apwards of 300 Engraving 
and is very elegantly printed. 

Price 8s. 6d. in ornamental boards: and 10s, 6d. handsomely 
bound iu Arabesque Embossed Morocco, with gilt edges. 


VIZETELLY, BRANSTON, and Co. 135, Fleet-street. 












CATON ON ASTHMA AND WINTER COUGH, 
A New Edition, 5s. 
REATISE on the PREVENTION and 
CURE of the different Stages of ASTHMA, exhibiting the 
Character, Symptoms, a Treatment of this’ isease, “with 
copious Observations on Diet, Liquids, Clothing, Residence, Cli- 
mate, &c. &c.; containing also a Collection of necessary Pre- 


scriptions. 
a. . M. CATON, Surgeon, 
a of St. Thomas's and Guy’s United Hospitals. 
y Messrs. HIGHLEY, 174, Fleet-street; CHAPPLE, 66, 
Pall. chs BOWER, 315, Oxiord-street ; SHERWOOD and Co. 
Paternoster-row ; ; and all other Booksellers, 
Where may be had, 
Caton on Indigestion, 3s. 


Fopelar Remarks on Nervous Debility, &c. 








On the ist of November was published, price 12s.; or 
fine demy paper, with India proof impressions of the Plates, 
price 24s., the Second Volume of 


TX HE IRIS; a Religious and Literary 
Offering. 
By the Rev. THOMAS DALE, M.A. 


“ The Iris opens with a very striking and highly-interesting 
narrative, * A Scene of the Pestilence,’ by the Author of ¢ The 
Last of Bag Piantagenets;’ this is followed by some striking 
stanzas by Miss Jewsbury. We have next‘ The Martyr,’ a dra- 
matic sketch, by Wm. Howitt; very well conceived, and excel- 
lentiy adapted to the professed de and character of the volume. 
The Iris is, after ali, the most unexceptionable of all the Annuals, 

and we must give our cordial recommendaticn of the voiume.”— 
Eclectic Review, No 

“The Lris is intended for serious readers—the object is se- 
cured; the tales are long and exceilent of their kind—the touch- 
ing pathos of the author of that sad st ory of * Richard Pianta- 
genet’ is 7 aed drawn out in the opening article.”—The 
dlilas, Oct. 24 

London : Publi hed by S. LOW, Lamb’s Conduit-street; amd 
HURST, CHANCE, and Co. St. Paul's Church-yard. 

















Tuesday next, 
FRASER’ S MAGAZINE 
FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY.—Price 2s. 6d. 

The DECEMBER Number contains Scot! etterson Demon- 
ology—The Exile’s Returun—On Mr.Oweu’s System—Sstrange Let- 
ter of a Lunatic. To the Etrick Shepherd—Stanzas to an early 
Friend. L. y Mrs. C, BV) ilson— Potlrersus Ketthe—Hobliouse versus 
a “ing a Correspondence eye tiny atrocities in the Life of 
Deron — Wau" s secret Chord—The An 2uzas for Music— 
The Gallery of iunustrteus Literary TR 7. Joun 
Gant, Esq. ; fuil-ie literary Sketch—Epi- 
rams from the Freech—Burnings in Kent, and i State of the 
Lahouring Classes-—Some Passages in the Li ife of au Idle er—Second 
Letter from Jolin Galt, Esq., on ‘West tudian Slavery ; with Preli- 
minary Observations, by Olver Yorke—The Downfall of the Wel- 
lington Adwinistration—Reveries round a Punch-bowl on the 
Resignation of Billy Holmes and oihers—Belginm, by an Eye- 
Wituess—Pariiamentary Reform—Proceedings before Committees 

of Privileges, and the Case of the Cinque Ports, &c. &e. 
JAMES FRASER, 215, Regent-street, London ; JOHN BOYD, 
Edinburgh ; o- G RANT and Co, Dubiin, 


Lately published, . — aeve HARD and SON, 
»r erie 






























RIEF MEM Ps IRS of the late Right 
D Reverend JOHN THOMAS JANE S, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Caleutta, particularly during his Reside nce in Tndias guhered 
from his Letters aud Papers, by the Rev. EDW ARD “JAMES, 
M.A, Prebendary of Winchester, and Examining Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. Svo. 7s. Gd. boards. 
2 
English Prisoners in France; containing 
Observations on their Manners and Habits, prince’ ipally with 
reference to their Religious State, during Nine Years’ Residence 
in the Depéts of Fontainebleau, Verdun, Givet, and Valen- 
ciennes, By the Rev. R. B. Wolie, Chapiain. vo. 7s, 6d. bds. 


3. 


Suggestions for Improving the Condition of 
the Industrions Classes, by establishing Friendly Societies and 
Savings’ Banks, in co-operation with each other; enemas 
by as ot of Rules and Regulations for each; and also by Ab- 
stracts from the two last Acts of Par veut Which regulate the 
same. By Henry Gregson, of Lancaster, Solicitor, 8vo. 7s. bds. 


4. 


Tributes to the Dead; 
than Two Handred Epitaphs, me: 
tions, suitable for persons of all 
Rev. Luke Booker, LL.D., F.R. 

ards. 









consisting of more 

the riginal Composi- 
al circumstances. By the 
, Vicar of Dudley. 12mo. 3s. 






Ancient History, Enslish and French, ex- 
emplified in a regular dissection of the Saxon Chronicle ; pre- 
ceded by a Review of Wharton’s Utrum Eliricus Grammaticus; 
’ newbary” s Life of St. Wuistan; and Hugo Candidus’ Peter- 
borough History: wherein the principal Saxon Annalists are now 
(for the first time) identified, 12m0. 10s. 6d. boards, 


6. 


Nine Lectures on the History of Peter; de- 
livered during Lent, 1829, at the Church of St. Luke, Chelsea. 
By the Rev, Henry Blunt, A.M. Curate of the Parish, &c. &e. 
Sth edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound in canvas. 


By the same Author, 


Eight Lectures on the History of Jacob; 
delivered during Lent, 1828, 5th edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound in 
canvas. 

7. 


The Forms of Morning and Evening Prayer, 
according to the use of the U hited Choreh of Engiand and Ire- 
jand, together with the Psalms of David. To which are added, 
the First Lessons, to be read on Sandays, and the Second Les- 
sons, as they are appointed to be said every morning and even- 
ing in the year. 

The whole arranged in ihe order in which they ore used, the 
first volume containing the Morning, and the second the Evening 
Service. 2 Vols. 12mo, 18s, bds.; or 1/, 10s. bound in morocco. 


8. 


A Memoir of the late Mrs. Newnham, of 
Farnham ; ™ a Selection from her Papers and Correspon- 
dence, By W + Newnham, Esq. 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards, 

By the same Author, 

1. A Tribute of Sympathy, 
Mourners. 5th edition, 12mo. 5s. boards, 

2. Essay on Superstition; being an Inquiry 
into the Effects of Physical Influence on the Mind, in the Produc- 
tion of Dreams, Visions, Ghosts, and other Supernatural Appear- 
ances. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

3. The Beineipies of Physical, Intellectual, 
Moral, and Religious Euucation. 2 vols. Svo. 1, 8%. boards, 











addressed to 





THE JUVENILE LIBRARY, 168, PICCADILLY, 
OPPOSITE BOND-STREET. 


Just pyblished, by N. HAILES, 
ROGRESSIVE FRENCH READING, 
as under :— 
Legons pour les Enfans, tos ne ba 5 ans... 
. ontes pour les Ex 5a6 
L’Esope des Enfans 
Les Jeunes Eufans, 
2. Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns in Italian, 
DEW CUITION co cecercccccccccccccccssccscccccescccccccoccssS 6 
3. Evenings of Mental Recreation. By 
the Author of the * Rival Crusoes,’ &c. half-bound........4 6 
1. A Letter to a Young Pianoforte- 
Player; in which are given Justructions for Practising, 
and Hints for avoiding or correcting Errors to w » 
Pupils are liabie. 2d edition..... seeceee 
5. First Lessons in Grecian History. By 
the Author of ‘ First Lessons in Geography’.. emaanshawnall 
6. First Lessons in Geography. ath 
edition . coves eecece erccee 9 
7. Short Stories in Words of One Syl 
ADIS ...ccccccvccccccccccccceseccccccccccsccccceccoeerces? 6 
8. Summer Rambles. By the Author of 
* Short Stories.’ With 12 beautiful Bngravings ..........5 0 
At the JuventLe Liprany will be found av extensive collec- 
tion of Bibles, Prayer-Books, the Annuals, Pocket-Books, &c. &c. 
A Catalogue, containing a List of all the New 
and Popular Works for Young People, will be ready in a few 
weeks. 









2 6 








OPERATIVE MANUFACTURING CHEMISTRY. 
This day is published, in one very large volume, 8vo., with One 
Hundred Engravings, price 1. 5s., half-bound, a Second 
Edition of 


‘THE OPERATIVE CHEMIST, consisting 


of a full Practical Display of MANUFACTURING CHR- 
MISTRY, and of its de’ tailed applications to every branch of Ma- 


nufactures, 
By SAMUEL F. GRAY, 

Author of The Supplement to the Prmatope ia, &e. Xe. 

London: HURST, CHANCE and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, where may be ha 5 

Iu two Inrge volumes, 8vo. price 21s., 

The History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 
from the Earliest Times to the Destraction of Jerusalem, A. D.72, 
Traustated from the German of John Jabo, D.D. W ith @ con- 
tinuation to the Time of Adrian, By Calvin E. Stowe. 

“* This very able work of Professor Jahn, one of the most 
learned of Continental biblical scholars, has long been a deside- 
ratum in the English language. No biblical student should be 
without it, and it may be read with interest and profit by the ge- 
: juirer.”"—Monthly Review, June, 1629. also 
zette, August 1, 1829. 














CAPTAIN HALL’S NORTH AMERICA, 
NEW EDITION. 
This day was published, in 3 vols. price 12. 11s. 6d. with a 
coloured Map, 
RAVELS in NORTH AMERICA, 
1827 and 1828. 
By Captain BASIL HALL, aap F.R.S. 


The Third Edition, with Additions. T. hich is added, an 
Appendix, on the Use es the CA MERA LUCIDA, 


Forty Etchings, iihustrative of the Travels, 
taken with the Camera Lucida. By Captain Hall. Royal 4to. 
price 10s, 6d, 

“* Colonel Davies said, he thought great benefit would result to 
our Penitentiary discipline if we acted upon the system adopted 
in the United States. Many aveful hints on these topics might be 
taken from the work of Captain Basil Hall on America.’’—De- 
bate in the House of Commons, 2ist May, 1830. 

“ Captain Hall’s descriptive Views look almost as if thrown out 
by some happy mechanical aid, corresponding to that of his 
Camera Lucida.”’— Edinburgh Review, Sept. 18.9. 

Printed for ROBERT CADELL, Edinburgh ; and WHITTA- 
KER and Co. London. 














HEAP and ELEGANT POCKET BOOKS 

for 1831.—The whole of M ARSHALL’S Thireen different 
POCKET-BOOKS and ALMANACKS are published. Marshali’s 
New Pocket-Book, the cheapest in the Kingdom, price only 
Is. 6d. The gilt- “eddy ge edition, 2s., contains every article of useful 
information. —The Sovereign contains two splendid Portraits of, the 
king and Queen; beautitul Views in England and Foreign Coun- 
tries; the Lists of both Houses of Purliament, Public Offices, &e. 
&c.—the most complete Pocket-Book published, 

Also, just published, 

The Gem, a Literary Annual, price 12s. in 
pool h Silk, or spleudidly bound in Morocco, without auy extra 
charge, 

ta Traly this Gem is a very brilliant specimen; we can best 
liken it ™ the opal, ‘full of ‘bright soft coiours, and of great 
variety.’ There is some of as sweet poetry as we have met with 
in an Annual; and when to its exquisite Engravings, two or 
three admirable tales are added, the possessor of The Gem will 
ill deserve its ‘ charmed pages,” if he does not rejoice it was not 
born ‘to blush anseen.’’’—Vide Literary Gazette, Oct. 16. 


The Christmas Box, a Juvenile Annual, with 
Original Contributions from all the popular Writers of the day. 
Eight beautital Engravings. in the pages of the Christmas Box 
wilt be found scarcely one article in which justruction is not con- 
veyed under the guise of amusement, certainly nothing which is 
coutrary to the purest moral and religious principles, price 8s, 
bound in rich Siik or Morocco. 

All the Annuals, large ay of Serap Prints, early Im- 
pressions of the Plates, “holver rom the different Anni on 
sale at MARSHALL’s, 1 = val ‘Bars. 








THE ATHENEUM. 














HANGE 


Regrets 's Park.—The Views tober ym de are, the VIL- 
LAGE NTERSEEN, with the effects of of Nahe ont shade, aud 
MOUNT 8T. GOTHARD, \t to be 
tweet tee bin and mosttomentic Picteres ever et this 


establishment. 
Open daily from 10 till dusk. Admittance One Shilting each 
person. 


of PICTURE. —DIORAMA, 








This day, Seeond Edition, post svo. 9s. 6d. 


N FINANCIAL REFORM. 


By Sir HENRY PARNE®, Bart., M.P. 


“ ont mir. Hoary Par Purnell, in his valuable wotk = Financial Reform, 


revision and reform of taxes and of com 


regulation a shail asin cuavadinas tam Oey of 


exte industry and national wealth.” 


oalng ese Tour oe facts he adduces to be of the highest im- 


portance.”—Monthly Magazine, No. 5, June, 1830. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


1. EALE and LE KEUX’S VIEWS of 
the COLLEGIATE and PAROCHIAL CHURCHES of 

GREAT BRITAIN, with Historical and Architectural Descrip- 

tions, Ninety-six PLates, at the following reduced prices : 


2 vols. royal Svo. in cloth, price 2/. 10s. ; published at 5/. 
2 vols. royal 4to. Prootson India paper, (arranging with Britton’s 
Cathedrals,) in cloth, price 5f.; published at 102. 


2. The Organic Remains of a former World. 
Ir 3 vols, 4to. with 54 coloured Plates, exhibiting above 700 Fossil 
py price 64. 6s. in cloth, An Examination of the Mineral- 
ized Remains of the Vegetables and Animals of the Antediluvian 
Ms woudl generally termed Extrancous Fossils. By James Par- 


Vol. Il, may be had separately, price 2/. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


” 8. Outlines of Oryctology, in crown 8vo. with 
phar g, price 12s. cloth, a new edition corrected by the Au- 
An Telredochos to the Stndy of Fossil Organic Remains, 
especially those found in the British Strata ; intended to aid the 
Stent ‘in his § nquiries respecting the Nature of Fossils, and their 
th ion of the Earth. By James Parkinson, 





This day is published, 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 14s. 


IFE and ADVENTURES of GIOVANNI 


Ne ee Nativé of Ferrara, who, wi 
the C ust the 
Very of Mecca and 
Travelers = tome of the parts least visited o 
Translated from the Italian, as dictated b; 
edited by 


WILLIAM JOHN BANKES, Esq. 


“bp since we have met with so eventful and interestin, 
a nations sce ne 


Literary Gazette. 


“ The anpretend ord of the of a man of 
Ie sense, ey we ata fort pemne LL has ather i eeu more 
° re 

men og srange arene ian io such al ite oe pemeet narra- 


JOHN MURRAY, prota ay 


y himseit, aud 





‘This day is published,-8vo, 4s. 6d. 


1. (PHREE eva a Ag oe 
wa o ielive of Oxfotd in Easter 
ee’ "By Nassau w. se: w. ene Coll. A. Mag.” 


barely published, 4: the jamé Author, ~ 
Lectures o on _ihs, Transmission 







% zs Beas Fecoeres no. voices of obtaining 
JOHN MURRAY, Albesnarle-street. 


“i 


of 





“ihe. RUNDELL’s Aealousess cookspr FOR 


Pits day is published, mate ng Inet or with Ten 


‘NEW em sere 





2A pada tray ae 





penctica)! usefus books of any 
ang at ’ eee Yay 2 written 
nsive 


4. Dr. Turton’s Bivalve Shells of the British 
Islands, systematically arranged, with 20 Plates coloured by 
Sowerby. 4to. cloth, price 2d. ; published at 4l. 

A practical. Conchologist observes, “that Dr. Turton’s Ac- 
count of British Shelisis not only iuterestiug to the collector, but 
also particularly desirable, as it includes the shelis that have been 
discovered since the public: ation of Moutague. author’s resi- 
dence being on that part of the coast where the greatest number 
of shells are found, he had the most favourable opportunities of 
a the subject, the objects of his study beiug continually 

fore hina. 


. Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, General 
ms to British and Foreign Literature. In 4 vols. 4to. in cloth, 
price 6/. 6s.; ae amas ished at 114. iis. Odd Parts to complete Sets, 
at 10s. 6d. e 

This Work is of the highest utility. Vol. I. and If. contain a 
complete Catalogue of Authors and their Works, their various 
editions, sizes, and prices. Vol. 111. and ['V. constitute an Index 
or Key to all that has beea written on every subject. 


6. Dr. Dibdin’s Library Companion. In 
large vol. 8vo. price 14s. boards; published at 1/. 8s. 
A Catalogue of Books, Gratis. 
M.A. NATTALI, 24, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 





FAMILY LIBRARY. 
This day is published, with Portrait, Maps, and Wood-cuts, 5s. 


O. XVII. of The FAMILY LIBRARY ; 
being the LIFE of BRUCE, the AFRICAN TRAVELLER. 


By MAJOR F. B. HEAD. 
Author of ‘Rough Notes made during some rapid. Joumuage across 
the Pampas and among the A 


Volumes published up to wt goons time, price Ss. each, bound 
in cai : 


1 and 2. Life of Buonaparte 11. Irving’s Columbus 

3. Alexander t reat 12. Southey’s Nelson 

4, 10, and 13. British Artists 14. British Physicians 

5, 6, oh 9. History of the Jews | 15. British ludia 

7. lusect | 16. eee ee & Witchcraft; 
8. Court i Camp of Buonaparte alter Scott. 


The Family Dramatists, Nos. I. and II. ; being 
Vols I. andl, of the WORKS of PHILIP MASSINGER, illustrated 


ee Explanatory Notes; and adapted to the use of Families and 
Young Persons, Ls the omission of exceptionable passages. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 





DR. WHATELY ON ROMISH ERRORS. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 10s. 
HE ERRORS of ROMANISM traced to 
their ORIGIN in HUMAN NATURE. 
RICHARD WHATELY, D. 


By .D. 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, aces te Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, 


Printed for B. FELLOWES, Ludgate-street. ‘ 





fie cect os 





is aguled to this edition. 
~ JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-strect. 


Fe * she ie en her 
in wuder- 

on iy are ex- 

Soath luctessed indeed."—Dritish 


cakes’ eatirely novel and most important Chapter on French 





Just published, in evo., price 2s. 


EMARKS on a NEW and IMPORTANT 


REMEDY in CONSUMPTIVE DISEAS' 
By JOHN.HUMPHREYS debe n 9 Surgeon. 
o this treatise is ntienen to w 
Wr! phy nel for the ya Bd maser 


Pry ath 


ee 


of this disease, which literally 
;_ and his remarks will be read with great 
no connexion with thé science 


esi WILLIAM KIDD, 6, Old Bond-street; and SIMP- 
and MARSHALL, Stationers’-court. 


of 





XEW AND ek and con pid ON ogee 
Just published, in a thiek and 


volume, foolscap 
at mde nr men 
VELS and ARCHES « of EMI- 
NENT ENG iiccinding an Histo- 
ped A, the some of the 
principal Protestant 
BE ANDRE PCA, Ht, 


London; WILLIAM: oe06 Bond arect 








This day is published, in one thick volume gvo., price 1/. 4s. in 
boards, 


NEW and COMPLETE GREEK GRA- 

US, or POETICAL LEXICON of the GREEK LAN- 

duace vith a Latin and a Translation; av English 

Greek Vocabulary ; and a treatise on some of the Principal 

Rules for ascertaining the Quantity of Syllables, and on the most 

popular Greek Metres, For the Use of Schools and Junior Stu- 
dents in the Universities. 

By EDWARD MALTBY, D.D., F.R.S. 
Preacher to the Learned ond Houourable sects = ‘Cincotn’s 
nue 


Printed for T. Cadell ; C. J. G. and F. Rivington; Payne a 
Foss ; Longman and Co.; J. Nunn ; Jette aud Son ; mitich- 
Fy in Booker; J. ‘Bohn 
estiey; Hamilton and Co.; J. Duncan: 
mand Marshall; E. Hodgson; F. and 
+ Boone ; J. Bigg; Black and Co. ; Houlston and Son’; W. J. 
~" J. Maynard; J.Parker, Oxford; and Deighton, Cambridge. 





On Tuesday will be published, 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE. No. CLXXIV. for December, 1830. 
Contents: 1. Winter Rhapsody. By Christopher North. Fytte 
First, Fytte Secoud.—il. The Kaid of the Kers. By the Eurick 
.—lil. Horrible Stanzas.—IV. Letter to Christopher 
North, Exq. on the Spirit of the Age. By One of the Democracy. 
—Vv. from the Diary of a Physician. Chap. 5. ** A Man 
about Town.” Death at the Toilet.—V1. An Autumn Walk. 
Deita.—Vil. The Mysterious Bride. By the Ettrick Shephent, 
—VII1. The History of a French Artizan during the late Revolu- 
tion,—1IX. The late Cabinet.—X. ‘Yo a Picture of the Madonna. 
By Mrs. Hemans.—XI. The Palmer. By the same.—XUI. Leter 
> the Political Changes.—XII1. Promotions, Births, Marriages, 





Printed for WILLIAM BLACKWOOD, No. 45, George 
street, Edinburgh; aad T. CADELL, Strend, Loudon, 





blished on 1st December, pi 
HE EAST INDIA MAGAZINE ; 3; or, 
PORTAL REGISTER of INTELLIGENCE for BRI- 
ISH INDIA; No. J.: with a Portrait of Lord Wa. Bentinck, 
Governor-General of India. 

Contents :—Sketch of Lord Bentinck and his Administration— 
Present State of the India and China Trade—The Company’s 
Civil Service—Cholera Morbus—Company’s Taxes on the Idola- 
trous Rites of the Hindoos at Juggernauth, &c.—Present State of 
the lndian Press—Liferati of British India—Suttee Abolition— 
ane Theism—Critical Seana er Intelligence from India, 

a, &c.—Civil and Milit A and 

bender of the cee . bore William Removal of the Civil 
and Military Offices—Indigo P. ts—Law Proceedings—Af- 
fairs of Paimer and Co.—State ort the Money Market in India— 
Steam Navigation to and from ia—Extensive rea le 
Faiiure—Administration to Estates of Persons deceased in India 
—Arrivais and Departures of Ships and Passengers—Price Cur 
rents—lndia Ships for the Seasou—Digest of Europeau News fdr 
the Month—Proceedings in Parliament—Exchanges—Value of 
Company’s Paper, &c.—Births, Marriages, and Deaths, &c. &c, 

All Communications to be sent ( post paid) to Mr. ALEXANDER 
18, Cornhill; and the Work may be had of all Booksellers and 
Newsmen in Town and Conuizy: 








This day is published, in 18mo. price 2s. 6d. half-bound, 


SHORT ACCOUNT of the FIRST 
PRE. ACHING of the GOSPEL by the APOSTLES ; being 
ac of on the Life of Jesus Christ.’ 


By a MOTHER. 
Printed for B. FELLOWES, Ludgate-street. 








In a few days, price 1s. 6d. 
MASsAN IELLO; an Opera, as performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
By JAMES KENNEY, Esq. 
On the ist of December, with 6 humorous Designs, price 1s. 
Satan in Search of a Wife; with the whole 


Process of his Courtship and Marriage, and who danced at the 
Wedding. By an Eye-Witness. 


London: EDWARD MOXON, 64, New Bond-street. 





On the 29th instant, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 


HE MILITARY BIJOU; 
or, the Contents of a Soldier’s Knapsack: being the Re- 
miniscences of Thirty-three Years’ active Service, 
By JOHN SHIPP, 
Author of Memoirs of his extraordinary Military Career. 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


In royal 18mo. ilinstrated with 13 a engravings on ot inthe 
first style of the art, and bound in rich crimson silk, 12s 


6 hes WINTER’S WREATH, for ‘1831 ; 
an Annual of Poétry and Prose; contributed by some of 
the most favourite Authors of the present time, 


Proof of the Plates, on Jndia paper, 24s. 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








THE KBEPSAKE. 
This day is published, price One Guinea, bound in Crimson Silk, 
HE KEEPSAKE for 1881. 


London: Published for the } Propristes by Hurst, Chance and 
Co., 65, St. Paui’s Church-yard ps lh 3 amd Chaplin, 
Cc heapside, where may be had, a it copies of Paper, for 
a p ae -' with Proof Impressions on India paper, price 





MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY, 
THE DUCHESS OF BERRI. 
MRS. GULSTON, OF DERWYDD. 


A BELLE ASSEMBLEE for December 

will contain the Portraits — The Marchioness of Lon- 

donderry, in the Costame of Queen Elizabeth.—I1. The Duchess 

of Berri.—ill. Mrs. Guiston, of Derwydd—also three Plates. 

exhibiting Six elegant Fult-length Figures of the most recent 
ion and Continental Fashions. 

Whittaker and Co. London; Waugh and I Edinburgh ; 

and J. M. Leckie, Dublin, oe Ms 

The Proofs by M. Coluaghi, 23, Cockspur-street. 

The following Distinguished Portraits are in p ration :— 
The King aud Qucen—Empress of Russia—Princess Esterhazy— 
The Lp ag no pe of aeere—Laay Durliam—Countess Gower— 

ary Leslie—Countess of Antoine—The Do: 
Of Eero cLady Gordon, &e. &c. on Cae 





On the Ist December, embellished with 18 Illustrations, engraved 
yo a _ Rico Artists from Paintings by 
ne " ay al r t 
One Guinea, in rich ilk, steno ai ale tt Ua 
E KEEPSAKE FRANCAIS; 
a coliection of Original Pieces, in Prose and Verse, by the 
most celebrated Freach Writers of the present day. 
Also, illustrated by the same 18 Engravings, 
HE ALISMAN; 
a Bouquet of English Literature, original and selected. 
Edited by Mrs. A. A. WATTS, 
Proof impressions of the Plates, before the letters, on India 
Paper, in a portfolio, price 3/. 13s. 6d. 
A small number of Le Keepsake Francais. - 
royal, with Proofs of the Engravings en taal ——. 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria-lane, London; 
and BOVINET and Co. Paris. 





London: J. Homes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published ovary Saturday at the ATHENAZUM pag 7, 

CATHERINE STREET, care by J. LECTION; aud sold by 

E. Witson, 88, Royal hange ; w. Kicnmoxd, 16,5 

Street; Pertnes and oo Hamburg; Ewnanx, Bi 

F. Furiscurn, a — {¥ Gray and Bowen, Boston, America 

aud all B in Town and Country. 

ane 4 unstamped ; 1s. stamped; or in Monthly Parts tins. 


Advert. ts, and Ci ications for the Edilor (post 
bo be forwarded to the Ofice us above. rs 































